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UHF’s big sell: 


An exclusive roundup on 


set conversion drives 
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{USTIN IGLEHEART: 
{ gamble that paid off 


(See page 27) 




















MOVIE QUICK QUIZ 
will never win Peabody 
Awards or Pulitzer Prizes 
...it can only do two 
things well—sell 
merchandise and hypo 
ratings. If this is what 
you want, you've got a 
winner in this show. 


& 





Offered as a 15-minute, 
5-times-a-week TV pack- 
age.* Clever, entertaining 
minute movies (made 
specially for TV) illustrate 
each question. (A different 
one for every call.) One 
year’s production already 
in the can. Priced real- 
istically. Audition film 
immediately available. 


QUICK 











QUIZ" 


THE FASTEST 














SELLING- 
QUW¢UMZ SHOW 
INTVS 




















WALTER PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 © FRanklin 2-4392 


Creators of TELLO-TEST— America’s FIRST 
and most successful syndicated Radio Quiz Show 


*Can be expanded to 30 minutes, 5-times-a-week. 
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- _HEADLEY-REED TV... 
Tolovision Station, Kopnoscntitves 


















14-4 Separate division 

of Headley-Reed, with top 
facilities in 

> SALES MANPOWER 

> RESEARCH 

> PROMOTION 

> TRAFFIC 

> PRODUCTION 












eee selling and servicing 

21 TV Stations in offices in: 
| major markets NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 





PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA 
NEW ORLEANS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 








TELEVISION AGE is published monthly by the Television Editorial Corp. Editorial, advertising and circulation offices: “444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. Printing Office: 307-11 Main Street, Kutztown, Pa. Single copy: 50 cents. Yearly subscription in the U. S. and 
possessions: $6; in Canada: $7; elsewhere: $8. Vol. I, No. 3. Acceptance under Section 34.64 P. L. & R. authorized. 
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istell‘em...and sell’ 





Most of these TV stations have an 
outstanding program tailored to sell 
women. It’s put on by a gal who 
really rates with the housewives . 


WSB-TV 
WBAL-TV 


one who is a leader in her community, 
a really powerful saleswoman. 


Her viewers believe in her buy the KECA-TV 

products she recommends KSTP-TV . .Mp‘l’s.—St. Paul 
They see her program faithfully WSM-TV i 
day in and day out 


One such program plugged a floor 
cleaner wax. What happened? 
Sales jumped 35% in 10 weeks! 
That’s not unusual. Other such 
women’s programs are piling up 
sales records week after week 


The costs are low. 
The sales impact is great. 


REPRESENTED BY 


Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES + DETROIT + ST. LOUIS » SAN FRANCIS=IO + DALLAS 
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Junior's right 
as usual, Pop! 


Because when it comes to 

TV coverage you can add the 43rd 
market (Springfield-Holyoke) 

to the 25th (Hartford)*... 


. and get a combined market that 
rates 15th in the U.S. — 
297,175 households, $1,032,106,000 in 
annual retail sales — bigger than 
Buffalo or Cincinnati or Milwaukee. 


And you can reach this market 

w' :h one station — WWLP, 
Channel 61, the only NBC-ABC TV 
outlet in the Springfield-Hartford 
area. For more information 

write us or our representatives. 


*Popviation and its Distribution, 7th Edition 








CHANNEL 61 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
150 kw EFFECTIVE RADIATED POWER 


SPRINGFIELD TELEVISION BROADCASTING CORP. 
61 Chestnut Street * Phone Spfid. 2-4181 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
National Boston 
Geo. P. Hollingbery Co. Berthe Bannan 
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Letter from the Publisher 


Potshot at Television Misses Fire 


One of our colleagues across the aisle in the general advertising 
trade press unloosed a puff against TELEVISION AGE. He doesn’t like the fact 
we’re all out for tv and the telecaster. He doesn’t like our use of authentic 
PIB figures in the Big Smoke story in the August issue, and he doesn’t like 
the fact, apparently, that the Big Six cigarette brands now spend almost 
50% of their budget in television. Let’s face it: Television is the most po- 
tent advertising medium yet devised by man. We don’t say there is no 
place for other media. Not at all. As a matter of fact, the General Foods 
story on page 27 shows how GF can pour more than $10 million dollars 
into tv and still have sizeable appropriations for other media. But we do 
say—and we've said before—that a lot of other media have tried to use 
tv as a whipping boy. In certain quarters it seems fashionable to take a 
poke at tv. And that’s where our partisanship comes in. We are dedicated 
to raising our printed voice in behalf of the nation’s most powerful—and 
probably at the same time most maligned—medium. As for the “calloused 
and cynical” advertising man (that’s the way their article described him), 
it is difficult for us to picture him as a poor misdirected fellow, suffering 
from an overdose of facts and figures. He knows what he is doing—even 
if the general trade press writer doesn’t know what he’s talking about. 
Agency billings are at an all-time high—and most of the increase is the 
direct result of television billing. 


From the Battery to Fulton Street to Madison Avenue 


Joe Kaselow, who writes “In Camera” (see page 78), has that 
wonderful talent of deftly bringing out the humorous side of Madison 
Avenue. A keen observer of the advertising business, his column, Ad- 
vertising Field, appears in the New York Herald Tribune every day. 
Although Joe is young in years, he has been with the Herald Tribune for 
some 16 years, but before that he had a good basic training in an adver- 
tising agency—as an office boy. He has a trained telephone ear—his first 
two years at the Herald Tribune he answered phones on the City Desk. His 
first assignment was historic: he covered the 1939 parade for King George 
VI and the Queen from the Battery to Fulton Street, about six blocks. A 
native New Yorker he attended Cornell College, not in New York, but in 
Iowa. He is the father of two children and lives in Glen Rock, N. J. 


The Stock Market is an Accurate Barometer 


If you are fascinated by the ups and downs of the stock market. 
either in an academic or financial way, you will want to take a good look 
at the chart on page 72. Here you will see a dramatic recording of the 
movement of television stocks since 1947. The most striking rise was re- 
corded by Zenith which climbed from a low of 142 in 1947 to a high of 
84 in 1953. DuMont jumped from 514 in 1947 to 173% this year; 
Admiral moved up from a low of 6 to a high of 3234; Motorola rose from 
a low of 9% to a high of 4314. and so it goes. The stock market has been 
an accurate barometer of the activity in the television business, as the 
story on page 66 points out. 


Cordially, 




















Advertisement 


1. ¥. story board 


A column sponsored by one of the leading film producers in television 
SARRA 


NEW YORK: 200 EAST 56TH STREET 
CHICAGO: 16 EAST ONTARIO STREET 


In a series of TV commercials for Chesterfield programs and spots, SARRA 
combines the “Milder” story with the theme: “FIRST with Young America.” 
Happy scenes of charming young people in action against beautiful outdoor 
backgrounds are skillfully interwoven with the factual evidence of medical reports 
and college popularity surveys. Package and point-of-purchase display give strong 
product identification. Produced by SARRA for Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.. 
through Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


With this Crosley introduction for “Your Hit Parade” SARRA performs the diffi- 
cult feat of displaying 21 major appliances and still keeping viewer interest 
high. The trick is turned with animated musical notes and a rollicking, hard- 
selling theme song by the “Hit Parade” orchestra and chorus, high lighting each 
product as it is shown . . . finally focussing on the Crosley TV set with the 
message: “Your Hit Parade—see it on a Crosley.” Produced by SARRA for 
Crosley Division, AVCO Manufacturing Corp., in cooperation with Batten. 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

SARRA, Ince. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


Busy little bakers pull the switch that starts loaves of Braun’s Town Talk Bread 
a’rolling in this cartoon-plus-live-action TV series by SARRA. They slap on the 
labels and paint the “Town Talk” on the wrapper to get over the brand name 
with a bang. Happy people enjoying bread, and a gay theme song deftly sell 
quality. The films were so planned that photographic illustrations for a tie-in 
newspaper campaign could be economically made at the same time. Created by 
SARRA for Braun Baking Company, through Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 


SARRA, Inc. 
New York: 200 East. 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


Packed with Kid and Mom appeal is this chucklesome new series of TV spots 
made by SARRA for Hostess Cup Cakes. Cute cartoon characters in fast-paced 
action animate a “Quick energy” and “Reserve energy” nutrition story. Home 
shots of blissful eating and a stop-motion display of the cake whet the appetite: 
a point-of-purchase grocery scene is the sales clincher. Produced by SARRA in 
cooperation with Ted Bates & Company, for Continental Baking Company, Inc. 


SARRA, Inc. 
New York: 200. East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 
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FIRST WITH VHF IN PORTLAND, OREGON 
KOIN-TV 


... and right into the 


middle of a 


billion dollar market 





KOIN-TV 


opening on 
channel © 
Qetober 5 


*« 


CBS TELEVISION 





cate @ 
. on™ 


Time-tested VHF telecasting covers 


a retail market of $1,484,528,000° 


The last big VHF market 


Portland is the biggest, richest market 
in America still uncovered by VHF. 
When the first KOIN-TV program goes 
on the air October 15 it will bring time- 
tested telecasting to a family of cities 
with per capita retail sales more than 
double** the national per capita retail 
sales average. 


1,228,800* people in KOIN-TV 
service area 

The towering KOIN-TV antenna rises 
on the crest of Portland’s picturesque 
West Hills, right at the juncture of the 
broad and populous valleys of the 
Willamette and Columbia rivers. From 
its 1536-feot perch above aver- 
age terrain with 56,000 watts ERP, 
it has a practically unobstructed reach 
over the most heavily populated areas 
of Oregon and Southern Washington. 


* CBS Television Research 


** 208%—Based on 1952-53 Consumer Markets 


125,000 TV sets—and 
growing fast 


All of the 125,000* TV sets in the 
KOIN-TV area are VHF receivers, with 
UHF devices added.or built-in. It is the 
last big, juicy market in the nation-wide 
TV grid, with a whopping big audience 
already available and TV set sales 
booming. 


KOIN ... best known call letters 
in the Pacific Northwest 


KOIN radio has served the Pacific 
Northwest for 28 years with top ranking 
national and local programs, and with 
an excellent record of public service 
and responsibility. In public acceptance 
and in advertising effectiveness and vol- 
ume KOIN has long been one of the 
West’s outstanding stations. 

In equipment, staff, experience and 
talent KOIN-TV will enter the TV 
picture as a full-fledged Big Leaguer. 


C. HOWARD LANE, Managing Director 


MOUNT HOOD RADIO & TELEVISION BROADCASTING CORPORATION, PORTLAND, ORE. 
AVERY-KNODEL, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


, San Fi isco, Atlanta, Dallas 





New York, Chicago, Los Ang 
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27 GENERAL FOODS: ON THE MARCH 


With a multi-million dollar tv budget, 
the company sets it sights on $1 billion 
in annual sales 





30 BASEBALL BONANZA 


Major league teams and telecasters 
share a $22 million jackpot—with an 
uncertain future 





32 UHF: THE BIG PUSH 


An exclusive TELEVISION AGE report 
on how new stations around the coun- 
try are “selling” set conversion 


34 MINIMUM LIGHT IS ENOUGH LIGHT 


A production expert describes what's 
wrong with current techniques 





36 3D IS NOT ENOUGH 


Theatre owners’ answer to television: 


“If you can’t beat ’em, join ’2m” 
J 


38 LOCAL BUY MAKES GOooD 


How one hometown agency has used tv 
to boost its billings by 700 per cent 





49 PROGRAM PARADE 
A report on the fall network activity 


|} ancy DIXON 
a bright blonde 

with a 13 Pulse, she 
beats the morning drum 
for the best bargains, 
Monday through Friday 
from 9 to 10. 

With feature movies, 
fashions, foods and fun, 

her sponsors’ products get 


66 WALL STREET LOOKS AT TELEVISION 


The key stocks are outstripping the 
bull market 


Cover: David Stone Martin 


DEPARTMENTS 


6 Publisher’s Letter 59 
Report to the readers 


Set Count 
Market-by-market figures 
hard selling on 


13. Tele-trends 62 





The shape of the future 


Network Schedule 
The October line-up 


powerful 10 








19 Tele-scope 73 Critics Panel J 
What's ahead behind the scenes The Red Buttons Show SS POWER - PRESTIGE - PERSONALITIES 
wt j - 
23 Newsfront 75 In the Picture i, ‘ 
The way it happened Portraits of people in the news eyPROVIDENCE 
43. Washington Memo 78 =%\Iim Camera 


About subscription tv 


The lighter side 





Represented by WEED TELEVISION 
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444. Madison Avenue, New York 22 


EDITOR: 

The August issue of TELEVISION AGE, 
page 23, has an item which reads: 
“Many tv stations around the country 
are taking a slow burn at the way large 
New York advertising agencies are 
handling payment of their bills. Since 
there is no two per cent cash discount 
involved, several large agencies are 
taking their time remitting. News- 
papers, however, are being paid right 
on the dot.” 

This comment is very interesting to 
me on two counts. One is that we as 
an agency are concerned that television 
stations do not grant the customary 2 
per cent cash discount which is so 
helpful to agencies in getting clients 
to pay our bills promptly so we can, in 
turn, pay media bills promptly. I don’t 
know, of course, but it may be that 
the agencies mentioned delayed pay- 
ments because their clients did like- 
wise. We're not bankers. We have to 
get the advertiser's money before we 
can pay media bills. 

If tv stations are grumbling about 
agency payments, why don’t they fol- 
low the example of newspapers which 
allow 2 per cent and are “being paid 
right on the dot?” 

My second interest lies in a some- 
what different direction. | 
quote facts and figures . . . but we get 


cannot 


a great many bills from radio and tv 
stations which don’t agree with what 
we ordered. It’s a headache of the first 
order. It, too, might account for 
agency delays in paying stations. . . . 
GUY RICHARDS 
Media Director 
Compton Advertising 
New York 

EDITOR: 

. - . We were particularly pleased 
to read the article “Cutting Costs” . . . 
WICC-TV is doing a wonderful job and 
is, we believe, pointing the way to 
really effective small-station operation 
—the type that serves the community 
without involving excessive expendi- 
ture and high priced frills on the part 
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of the broadcaster. 

We would like to point out one very 
important reason Mr. Merryman and 
his staff can accomplish so much with 
such a limited roster (and a point 
which was omitted from the article, is 
that they are using the Federal Poly- 
efex scanner as their Master Control 
position. .. . 

R. G. BACH 
Federal Telecommunication 
Laboratories 


Nutley, N. J. 


EDITOR: 

You people are certainly off to a 
fiying start, and I want to add my con- 
gratulations to the many you have re- 
ceived on your fine publication. 

Incidently, I think your compilation 
of agency time-buying personnel is 
very good, and should prove useful to 
people in the rep field, especially. 

JACK PETERSON 

Vice President 

George P. Hollingbery Co. 
New York 


EDITOR: 

In the event you plan subse- 
quent listings of agency timebuyers. 
following is the correct personnel for 
Lennen & Newell: 

Mr. George Kern. media supervisor. 

radio and television 

Mr. William Smith. chief timebuyer 

Mr. Richard Eyman 
Mr. Robert Widholm 

Miss Jeanne Jaffee 

EVA BAIN 

Radio & Television Publicity 

Lennen & Newell 

New York 


EDITOR: 

Little hurt we weren't included in 

your list. Next time. please? 
JAMES B. ZABIN 
Posner-Zabin 
New York 
Note: The Posner-Zabin agency is located 
at 95 Madison Ave.. New York 16. MUrray 


Hill 9-2676. Mr. Zabin is the agency's 
timebuyer. 


EDITOR: 

We are very interested in your ar- 
ticle on the program Today which ap- 
peared in your August issue, as we 
have very recently contracted time on 
this show. . . . 

We are wondering if we might have 
your permission to make photo plates 


. which we would like to furnish to 
our sales staff... . 

RICHARD G. STOLTZ 

Sales Promotion Manager 

M&R Dietetic Laboratories 

Columbus, Ohio 


EDITOR: 

I want you to know that, to me, 
TELEVISION AGE represents a very im- 
portant contribution to the industry. 
There is so much for all of us to learn 
in this great new media we're nurtur- 
ing that we need all the help we can 
get from publications like yours. 

DON PAUL NATHANSON 
Weiss & Geller 


Chicago 


EDITOR: 

I think TELEVISION AGE is a knock- 
out! You and your capable staff have 
done a marvelous job of welding in- 
terest and information with a most 
pleasing format. 

JOHN H. MC NEIL 
Director of Radio-TV 
Birmingham, Castleman & Pierce 


New York 


EDITOR: 

. .. L hope as an editor you always 
will keep in mind that brevity is 
mighty desirable these days. There are 
so many publications and so many 
things with which we have to keep 
abreast that any consideration shown 
the subscriber in this direction should 
pay direct returns in readership. 

A. H. KIRCHHOFER 
WBEN-TV Buffalo 


EDITOR: 

I read with interest your September 
issue and on the whole was quite 
disturbed 
when I got to page 55 and noticed the 
listing of timebuyers for the New York 


office of Campbell-Ewald Company. 


Our correct list should be: 


pleased. I was somewhat 


J. J. Passmore 
D. R. Bankhart 
Lorenia Mayer 
I would appreciate it very much if 
you would run this listing so that your 
many readers will not be misled. 
FRANK W. TOWNSEND 


Campbell-Ewald Co. 
New York 











Things look good on WCBS-TV 





Look at cameras. (Like DeJUR, whose New York dealers 
credit increasing sales to Carol Reed, the Rain or Shine 
girl on Channel 2’s Six O’Clock Report.) 


Only on TV, of all media, can you demonstrate cameras 
with a camera’s clarity... focus with sight, sound, 
and motion on details of design and operation . . . show 


the pleasure and pictures your prospect can enjoy. 


And only on WCBS-TYV will you find the highest average 
rating, day and night all week long, in the nation’s 
biggest television market ...the most quarter-hour wins 


... the biggest unduplicated audience. 


Your product looks good—your business is good— 


when you are on the station most New Yorkers watch 


most of the time... 


WCBS-TV New York. CBS Owned. Represented by CBS Television Spot Sales 


Source: ARB, August 1953. 





A BRAND NEW 
_ AUDIENCE? 


are you 
interested 
in selling 


_— 





Pa 


Keystone’s" Baby”. 60 Million Customers in a Growing Market! 


It’s true! Hometown and Rural America is on 
the increase . . . in areas throughout the land. 


hard to reach military installations . . . and an 
ever-growing population in areas that buy all 





Keystone coverage of this market has proven 
itself to many successful users . . . and what bet- 
ter audience for your product story than the over 
15 million Keystone families who by nature are 
avid radio listeners? 


Here is a responsive market that also includes 


the way across the board .. . a natural market 
place for your product. 

Do yourself the favor of learning more about 
the versatile Keystone market and its flexible 
opportunities to merchandise. Learn how it can 
work for you and your “baby.” 









WRITE, WIRE GR PHONE FOR COMPLETE MARKET INFORMATION AND RATES 


ARC 


BROADCASTING SYSTEM, inc. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
111 W. Washington St. 580 Fifth Avenue 
STate 2-6303 Plaza 7-1460 


LOS ANGELES 


\ 


OUnkirk 3-2910 
TAKE YOUR CHOICE 
THE VOICE 


A handful of stations or the network . . . 
@ minute or a full hour . . . it’s up to 
you, your needs. 


i more FOR YOUR DOLLAR 


No premium cost for indi lized pro- 
gramming. Network coverage for less 
than “‘spot’’ cost for same stations. 





ONE ORDER DOES THE JOB 


All bookkeeping and details are done 
by KEYSTONE, yet the best time and 
place are chosen for you. 








OF HOMETOWN AND RURAL AMERICA 
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mu mcormone PEle-trends 





What is the response of advertising agencies to television's current number 1 headache 





—the set count reports by individual stations? 





Actually, it is a virtual impossibility to arrive at a uniform and industry-wide certified 











set count based on a station's coverage pattern. Physically, there is no question 





of a station's ability to cover the area it claims. Practically, these claims 





frequently fail to take into consideration the advent of new stations in adjoining 





markets which were previously without an outlet. 


What are the agencies doing about it? 


They confess they have developed no yardstick except to consider each station's 











figures individually. Increasingly they are making their own studies in certain 





markets. 


On the horizon, conceivably a whole new approach is taking shape: one prominent time 








buyer maintains that stations are stressing power where they should be accenting 
program and management aspects of their operation. Another says flatly he is 
buying primarily markets, and not paying much attention to counties outside 


the immediate trading area. 





There is a rumble of change and re-evaluation going on in the syndicated film field: 








1. The conviction is growing that production and distribution cannot be 











separated, a firm to thrive must do both. Witness recent purchase by 


Gross-Krasne of United Television Programs. 





2. Public taste in programs—especially juveniles—is changing. There is a feeling 





in certain quarters that westerns are overstocked, the space rage is tapering 


off, Tarzan-type features may be in for a comeback. 





3. Producers are increasingly reluctant to tie up huge funds in this volatile 





field, try to get their money back in one t 


two years. Example: NBC has a 
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Tele-trends .o:in.: 








half-million dollar investment in 39 episodes of highly successful "Dangerous 


Assignment", yet Gen. Sarnoff refused to okay further production until 





original investment was amortized. 


Is the FCC preparing to take a new hard look at the subject of dropouts and mergers of 





applications. 


Pressure to do so—to toughen its present policy on that increasingly touchy issue is 





forming strongly on two fronts. First, there is a growing pressure from within 








the Commission itself. Indications are that the Commissioners are beginning to 





feel that their new speed-up on procedures on mergers and dropouts may be moving 





oo fast. 


The current policy calls for immediate action where the merger or withdrawal leaves the 











applicant unopposed. The ruling hasspurred mergers, and financial arrangements 





—all part of the public record. The Commissioners don't question the legality 





of such arrangements but have expressed private concern over the speed of many 





major actions. 


Questioning of the procedure has also come from at least one source outside the FCC. 





Washington attorney Arthur W. Scharfeld, in a recent report to the American Bar 





Assn. remarked that although much of what has been accomplished is beneficial, 
certain drawbacks are apparent. In his own words,"...the dark edge of 


disadvantage has already shown itself" in the new Speedup process. 





Two things may happen: (1) The Commission may amend its own rules; (2) You may see 








some court. tests of the procedures. But—and this is a big but—even if courts 


should decide in a test case that "due process" has not been observed in the FCC 





procedures, such a decision would not affect the grants already made. These grants 








are automatically valid if not contested within the 30-day period unuer the 








Communications Act. 
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Here are conversion findings 
of Michigan State College 
ae 

















MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
EAST LANSING 
SCHOOL OP SCIENCE AND ARTS 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH. DRAMATICS 
AND BADIO EDUCATION 


Conclusions that may be reached from this survey, include: 


A sampling of 1 in 30 is a fairly accurate reflection of the total set 
owners in this area, Lansing and East Lansing. (Set ownership based on a Board of 
Water and Light Survey of December 31, 1952. 


The fact that 14.7% of set owmers have already installed UHF prior to WILS-TV 
going on the air is a good indication of ower acceptance. 


The additional facts that 42.7% of the set owners already have or are going 
to convert, and that 77.1% in one way or another have indicated an interest in UHF 
show that there is a considerable desire and demand for an additional TV 
service in this area. 








Sincerely yours, 


Director, Radio-TV Training, 
Speech Department, 





NETWORK PROGRAMMING — from ABC and DuMont 


LOCAL PROGRAMMING—the only Lansing station with 
exclusive local programming—news, sports, weather, 
kids, kitchen, westerns and music. 


Represented nationally by 


oT Say WO atol mumerey U-y-¥. Bf 
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THE EXCITING NEW national 
sales offices of NBC Spot Sales 

in the RCA Building, New York, 
are headquarters for a revolu- 
tionary spot-buying technique: 
called Electronic Spot Buying. 

It’s the dramatic use of TV to buy 
Spot TV. 


aw 


: ELECTRONIC SPOT BUYING 
- enables advertisers to see live local 

TV shows originating at the stations 
represented by NBC Spot Sales. 
Now, over a closed circuit, you can 
on specific occasions see local TV 
personalities, station facilities, 
your commercials on-camera and 
even your markets—all without 
leaving the NBC Spot Sales 
headquarters. 


EVER-INCREASING SERVICES: 

A new sales office in Detroit . . . salesmen with 
an intimate knowledge of our stations gained 
through travelling more than 175,000 miles 
since the first of the year to those markets... 
copy clearance specialists ... research staffs 
that provide data for scientific time buying... 
experts in TV film and slide specifications... 

all these added to Electronic Spot Buying 
make NBC Spot Sales a better spot than ever 


PY to do business. 
( 


Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
SPOT SALES fiom 
San Francisco 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Los Angeles 
e Charlotte* 


Atlanta* 
*Bomar Lowrance Associates 


representing TELEVISION STATIONS: representing RADIO STATIONS: 


WNBT New York KSD-TV St. Louis WNBC New York 
KNBH Los Angeles WNBW 3 Washington a ie ae 
WNBQ Chicago WRGB Schenectad y- WTAM Cleveland 
WwPTZ Philadelphia Albany-Troy wre Washington 
WBZ-TV Boston KPTV Portland, Oregon KSD St. Louis 
WNBK Cleveland KONA Honolulu, Hawaii KGU Honolulu, Hawaii 











Industry, of course... which creates payrolls 
... which distributes money that people can spend 
for things they decide they’d like to buy. 


But what makes them decide to buy? Well, 

here in the big industrial center of the 

United States, one of the most potent factors 

is an influential television station called WSAZ-TV. 
It’s the only TV station covering this whole 
high-income area of 114 busy counties in five states. 


There’s more than four billion dollars 
of buying power, waiting here to be tapped. 
And WSAZ-TYV is at your service, ready to help 


you do the job swiftly and profitably. 
eg a 


Waadd* 


TELEVIStOF 













Here, at Russell, Ky., in the heart of WSAZ-TV’s 
broad coverage area, The Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way maintains one of the nation’s largest freight 





Huntington-Charileston, West Virginia , st 

yards. Goods valued at many billions travel annually 
Channel 3—84,000 watts ERP —-NBC-CBS-DuMont-ABC ; : : . 

from this center of industrial America to consumers | 
Lawrence H. Rogers, Vice President & General Manager, WSAZ, Inc. all over the world. 





Represented nationally by The Katz Agency 
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Black Ink 

DuMont Network is in the black for the first time 
in its history. While a great deal of attention has 
been trained on the dramatic strides of rival aBc, 
DuMont has sold better than 10 hours a week of 


commercial time. 


Super Market 

Wall Street is privately predicting a banner 
dividend year for tv stocks. (See Wall Street Looks 
at Television, page 66). Here are some of the 
predictions: CBs to wind up the year paying $4 a 
share; Motorola estimated at $5 to $6 for the year; 
Philco $4 a share; Admiral $5 a share; with Zen- 
ith leading the field at an estimated $12 to $13 


a share. 


General Plan 

General Foods has set up an “open house plan” 
whereby package tv producers have been encour- 
aged to bring their wares direct to Ed Ebel, cr 
advertising manager. General Foods insists it is 
not by-passing its agencies, just wants to see first 
hand what shows are available for possible mul- 


tiple products sponsorship. 


Go East 

Pointing up the increased concentration of ad- 
vertising in New York, D’Arcy is moving a large 
segment of its staff from St. Louis to the east. It 
will henceforth service the huge Coca Cola ac- 
count out of Manhattan. At the same time, Gardner 
Advertising is considering shifting the Grove Four- 
Way account from its St. Louis Office to its New 


York quarters. 


- - » And Still Champ 

Jim Norris, head of the International Boxing 
Club, has firmly put to rest rumors that his group 
may try to carry on without commercial television 
following the success of the closed circuit Mar- 


ciano-LaStarza fight. “The future of boxing is 


tied to commercial television,” he insists. “I don’t 
contemplate any change in our program. We are 
interested in the receipts from 52 Wednesdays and 


39 Fridays of boxing sponsored on tv.” 


Towel In 

Cannon Mills, lone non-tv account at Young & 
Rubicam, has invited pitches from yar and N. 
W. Ayer on television proposals. Expected to make 


its decision within a fortnight. 


Show Window 

Looking for network shows are Kent cigarettes 
and ¢.E. Dealers both through Young & Rubicam: 
Richfield Oil through Morey, Humm & Johnstone; 
Sun Oil through Hewitt, Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, 
and U. S. Rubber through Fletcher D. Richards. 


New Challenger 

Gleem, the pac toothpaste introduced only 
last year, has already zoomed into second place 
in dentifrice sales although it still doesn’t have na- 
tional distribution. Backed heavily by tv spot, it 


is ranked in sales only by Colgate Dental Cream. 


inside Story 

The reported Washington “inside” on the strange 
case of Robert Dean is this: Dean’s principal 
sponsorship for the Fcc vacancy came from Leon- 
ard Hall, chairman of the Republican National 
Committee through the office of Stanley Pratt, as- 
sistant Republican chairman and owner of Ksoo, 
Sault St. Marie, Mich. 

Dean’s clearance went all the way to the White 
House where it was blocked by Sherman Adams, 
Presidential Assistant. Subsequently, Dean sought 
to secure the support of Senator Ed. Johnson (D- 
Col.) for the opening, but he was turned aside by 
a Johnson intimate who confided that the Sena- 
tor has his own candidate, fellow Coloradan, 


Robert Owen. 
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and now... 


a major coast-to-coast organization 
devoted exclusively to the production and 


distribution of films for television. 








= ' 





TPA is not a subsidiary or division of a corporation 
whose major interests lie in other fields. There is 
nothing to keep it from pursuing and concentrating 
on its basic objectives: the best films for television 
advertisers .. . the most efficient distribution of ) 


independently produced TV film programs. 


who is TPA? | 


Behind TPA are three men whose backgrounds and 





experience are assurance of the high place TPA 


will occupy in TV films: 


Edward Small, Chairman of the Board, is an out- 
standing independent producer whose motion pic- 
tures have grossed well over $100,000,000. He is 
the showmanship arm of the company. Mr. Small 


has a tremendous (and well earned) reputation for 
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being able to recognize the commercial potential of 
a script or pilot film. He will use this rare talent to 
make sure that TPA properties are good programs, 


of high mass appeal. 


Milton Gordon, President, is the financial arm of 
the group. He is a recognized authority in the 
financing of motion picture and TV films. Mr. Gor- 
don is a guarantee of the financial soundness of 


TPA operations. 


Michael (Mickey) Sillerman, Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident, is the sales arm of TPA. In both radio, and 
more recently in the field of film distribution, he 
has built an unmatched sales record on the sound 
premise that a sale is not complete until it does a 


job for the advertiser. 


GE nerica,inc 


I'PA properties 

TPA has already acquired a group of successful 
film programs, announcement of which will shortly 
be released. These and other TPA properties will 
be recognized by their ability to deliver mass audi- 
ences to advertisers at realistic costs ... by the com- 
plete follow-through sales-aids which are part of 
every TPA package . . . by the list of advertisers 
in many different fields across the country who are 


profitably sponsoring them. 


Look for the man from TPA who will be calling on 


you soon with these TPA properties. 


television Programs of €&merica, inc. 


729 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, New York 
1041 N. Formosa Avenue, Hollywood 46, California 
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WITHOUT, A STEAMROLLER. “It’s 
wiser to tackle our own problems from 
within rather than invite a steamroller 
from without.” 

The private statement—echoing pre- 
vious public utterances—came from 
telecaster (WKZO-TV, Kalamazoo; 
KOLN - Tv, Lincoln) John Fetzer, tall, 
earnest chairman of the NARTB Code 


Review Board. Fetzer’s remark fol- 


JOHN FETZER 
An Important Warning 


lowed in the wake of the latest quar- 
terly meeting of the Board in Wash- 
ington at which Edward H. Bronson, 
Director of TV Code Affairs, was as- 
signed to give his “full attention” for 
the next three months to intimations 
of “excessive commercialism” by 
some stations and networks. 

The looming “steamroller” of 
course was Congress, the most recent 
House tv report specifying that close 
Congressional vigilance be kept for 
any malpractices in television (TELE- 
VISION AGE, August, 1953). 

Accenting the Code Board’s deter- 
mination to help the medium help it- 
self, Fetzer warned that his group 
“will not hesitate” to act upon flagrant 
violation” of advertising and pro- 
gramming policies even if it means 
calling a special session before the 
next regular meeting of the Review 
Board in January. 

Already the year-and-a-half old 


uuu Nawsfront 


Board has straightened out hundreds 
of complaints throughout the country. 
Significantly the complainants in all 
cases have been responsible people 
within the industry—not outsiders. 
“So far,” Fetzer emphasized, “there 
have been no refusals on cooperation” 
by any of the telecasters involved. 


LIGHT FANTASTIC. “Leigh,” one 
telecaster admirer observed in a mo- 
ment of lightness, “is the power behind 
the Great White Way.” 

However punny the tribute, tv peo- 
ple have little reason to doubt that 
suave, Georgia-born Douglas Leigh— 
head man of Douglas Leigh, Inc., 
builder and operator of impressive 
“spectaculars” along Broadway—is a 
powerhouse of an operator. 

A few seasons back he built a side- 
line, Flamingo Orange Juice, into a 


DOUGLAS LEIGH 
Signs For Time 


high-selling local product without pass- 
ing a cent of money, swapping sign 
displays for tv time. Now he is about 
to do the same for a new product, 
TobyJell, a concentrate that may do 
for jelly what frozen orange juice has 
done for breakfast. New York house- 
wives have already begun to hear of 
TobyJell via some 100 spot tv an- 
nouncements per month, heavy parti- 
cipations in the morning video shows 
and some trade paper inserts. Two 


major stations will be used, wNBT and 
wcss-ty. The four-month effort is 
evaluated at some $250,000, and once 
again, Leigh is doing it largely with 
lights, exchanging signs for time. 
His partner in TobyJell is Alfred D. 
McKelvy, a successful advertising man 
(formerly BBDO), who had success- 
fully retired (after he sold Seaforth to 
Vick Chemical), until he hit upon 
TobyJéll and the lights of Douglas 


Leigh. 


COLOR DIARY. The prospect of color 
tv continues to be the most exciting 
and fastest moving development in the 
business. In the past few weeks color 
has run off repeatedly in the news 
in the following directions: 

Item 1: NBC announced it would 
telecast the opera Carmen in color late 
this month. The network has plans for 
originating top network programs from 
New York. 

Item 2: The Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc., parent body of all the 
network’s operations, filed its approval 
of ntsc color with the Fcc. Objecting 
that the proposed system is neither 
cheap nor simple for viewer as well as 
telecaster, CBS, nevertheless, avowed its 
readiness to telecast color and to man- 
ufacture sets. 

Item 3: Dr. W. R. G. Baker, Gen- 


W. R. G. BAKER 
Three Years Away 
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eral Electric vice president and chair- 
man of the National Television Sys- 
tem Committee, presented the official 
NTSC report on color to the FCC. 
Color is still two to three years away 
for the average consumer, Dr. Baker 
said, but when it comes, it will come 
to all parts of the country at the same 
time. 

Item 4: One reason it will take two 
more years to mass produce color sets, 
according to Leslie Hoffman, major 
West Coast manufacturer, is the tri- 
color tube bottleneck. Some 85 per 
cent of tubes produced have been re- 
jected as defective. 

Item 5: Predicting that not more 
than 50,000 color sets will be made 
next year, Motorola will slot 99 per 
cent of its production to black and 
white, primarily for the second-set 
market and, secondarily, for new uhf 
consumers. 

Item 6: Bache & Co., New York 
stock brokers, conservatively predicted 
that the advent of rainbow tv will ulti- 
mately mean a pot of gold for set man- 
ufacturers, most of whom are expected 
to be in production within nine months 
after FCC approval of color. 

Item 7: The Electronics Division of 
Bing Crosby Enterprises revealed it 
will experiment this fall with recording 
color tv on low-cost magnetic tape. 

Item 8: The Fcc set the final dem- 
onstration date, Oct. 15, and the place, 
New York area (probably Long Is- 
land). Transmissions of the NTSC 
color will be presented by nBc (studio 
motion scenes), CBS-Television (out- 
door motion scenes) and DuMont (test 
patterns and slides). 

Item 9: Unless there are unexpected 
objections, the Fcc will waive oral 
hearings on color, thus clear way for 
its official approval of the NTSC sys- 
tem by early January. 

Item 10: Station managers, faced 
with buying expensive color equipment 
(estimated at $250,000) were said to 
be mulling color rate cards, expected 
to add about 25 per cent to regular 
fees. 


THE GOLDEN CHORUS. The dele- 
gate from Detroit was strapped for 
time but managed to snap off thirty 
minutes to join the crowd in the huge 
Gold Coast Room of Chicago’s Drake 
Hotel. The occasion: a special color 
tv demonstration for delegates to the 
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BEN DONALDSON 
Call The Salvation Army 


annual meeting of the Association of 
National Advertisers. After the show- 
ing, Ben Donaldson, advertising and 
sales promotion director of the Ford 
Motor Co., and new chairman of the 
ANA, remarked: “I have two television 
sets at home, but when I get back to 
Detroit, I'll tell the Salvation Army to 
pick them up and carry them away. I'll 
never be satisfied with black-and-white 
after this.” The chorus of approval was 
general. Said Westinghouse’s Harry 
Deines: “Beyond anything I antici- 
pated.” Stanley Pulver of Lever Bros. 
found the presentation “beautiful and 
impressive.” Agreed Storrs Case of 
Sun Oil: “A big step forward.” 

Even so there were some cautious 
second thoughts. One prominent 
ANA-er wondered if the added impact 
of color was worth an additional 25 
per cent in cost. Commented another: 
“It’s great sure, but can we afford it?” 
It was on this note that the convention 
disbanded: enthusiasm—even awe— 
at the potential programming value of 
color, but caution—even resistance— 
at the cold economics involved. 


THEY HEREBY SUBSCRIBE. Work- 
ing on the theory that the right ques- 
tion is half the distance to the right 
enswer, some 35 men—mostly uhf 
station managers—met in Philadelphia 
to discuss pay-video. Their big ques- 
tion: How to get Fcc approval of sub- 
scription tv? Their tentative answer: 
Form a Broadcasters’ Committee to sell 
the idea to the commission. 


Membership will be open to all 
stations supporting the original peti- 


tion sent to the Fcc (Newsfront, Sep- 
tember). Administration—such as hir- 
ing a full-time, operating executive 
and recommending a counsel—will be 
conducted by a steering committee 
(possibly the original four petition- 
ers). Delegates to the Philadelphia 
meeting were asked to return their 
membership pledges by Oct. 1 so the 
committee could be fully organized 
and in operation two weeks later. 


Meanwhile, Paul Raibourn, board 
chairman of International Telemeter 
Corp. (and a vice president of Para- 
mount Pictures), announced his com- 
pany would offer subscription tv on a 
regular basis to Palm Springs, Calif., 
starting the first week of November. 

Both East and West Coasts are 
watching Telemeter with interest be- 
cause it is the best attempt yet to mea- 
sure the movie-vs.-television score. 
However, the test is still doomed to 
fall far short of conclusiveness: Small 
Palm Springs, largely made up of rich 
Hollywood cummuters, offers an un- 
typically wealthy and pro-Hollywood 
testing ground. As one hardened tele- 
caster put it: “If it proves anything, it 
will prove that you can raise anything 
in the California desert—even $1.25 
for 90 minutes of tv entertainment”. 


Other 


more basic flow in the operation: Tele- 


observers detected even a 
meter operates on a closed circuit 
which, while it avoids the need for Fcc 
approval, also makes the system im- 
practical for the average market, re- 
quiring expensive coaxial drops to 
the home of each subscriber. 





PAUL RAIBOURN 
A Partial Test 














SEVEN HEAVEN 
or more things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of 
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Couple of old friends met in a barracks crap 


game at the Amarillo Air Force Base. One 
prospered mightily, the other couldn’t put 
one pass on top of another; when the game 
ended, one was loaded, the other broke. 
“Tough,” said the winner. “Yeah,” his friend 
replied. “Been months since I make a move. 
How you do it? 

“Prayer!” was the enthusiastic answer. The 
loser took his friend’s advice, attended chapel 
regularly, sat in a poker game the next pay 
day—and lost his bundle. They met later. 
“How you doing?” asked the advocate of 
prayer. “I’m nowhere. You gimme a bum 


steer.” 
“Works fine for me. What you playing?” 
“Poker.” 
“Where you praying?” 
“Post chapel.” 


TV: Channel 4. AM: 10,000 watts, 710 ke. 


“Oho! That’s for dice. For poker you gotta 
go to church in town.” 

__ a - 

In this age of specialization it’s good to 
know there are two ways to reach the folks 
who make Amarillo’s annual per family retail 
sales the highest in the nation: KGNC AM 
and KGNC TV. And you don’t have to pray 


for an audience. 


[ KONE anv 


Amarillo 








NBC and DuMONT AFFILIATE 


Represented nationally by the O. L. Taylor Company 
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KOLN-TV 
GROW 


LINCOLN-LAND- 


The Other Big Market 
In Nebraska! 
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The Fetzer Stations 


WKZO—Kalamazoo 
WKZO-TV —Grand Rapids —Kalamazoo 
WJEF —Grand Rapids 
KOLN —Lincoln, Nebraska 
KOLN-TV —Lincoln, Nebraska 
Associated with 

WMBD — Peoria, Illinois 
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With a multi-million dollar tv budget, 








the company sets its 


: yi, sights on $1 billion in sales 


General) Foods: On the March 





“ee 


pectacular” is the word for the growth of 
General Foods. In the past 10 years, 
sales have shot up some 275 per cent, from $196 
million to $701 million (next target: a $1 bil- 
lion annual total). It is no coincidence that the 
major part of this remarkable record has oc- 
cured in the 1947-53 period—also the period 
of television’s phenomenal growth. 

Obviously, part of GF’s performance can be 
attributed to the postwar business boom. In an 
expanding and prosperous economy, a _ well- 
managed company is almost certain to enjoy 
good business. But to achieve such phenomenal 
sales success takes something “extra.” In Gen- 
eral Foods’ case, that something is a potent 
combination of three factors: 1) an alert and 
energetic management; 2) a constant parade of 
new products; and 3) a heads-up promotion 
job. A pioneer in radio, GF has been equally 


a trail-blazer in tv. In 1947, for instance, when 
there were only 16,000 sets in the entire coun- 
try, television first showed up on the company’s 
budget. By last year, some $10 million went 
for network shows alone. And, since the out- 
lay for newspapers and magazines held its own, 
the tv money was “new money”—coming 
straight out of new business. 

General Foods’ executive team—chairman 
Clarence Francis, president Austin Igleheart 
(see cover), and_ executive vice-president 
Charles Mortimer—is a tight-lipped crew when 
it comes to discussing details of promotion 
or sales strategy. Naturally, they are anxious to 
avoid tossing out hints in a field where the com- 
petition is razor-sharp. But a close analysis of 
the company’s history tells a revealing story. 

General Foods got its start in a small, white 
barn in Battle Creek, Mich., in 1895 when 
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Our Miss Brooks; Roy Rogers 




























Charles William Post began commer- 
cial production of a cereal beverage. 
It was the result of two years of 
experimentation and, appropriately 
enough, made its public debut on 
New Year’s Day. The new product im- 
mediately caught on—with one seri- 
ous flaw. Sales hit a peak in the win- 
ter, evaporated in the summer. Post 
made another cereal food of wheat 
and malted barley in the form of 
bread sticks. In 1897, this product en- 
tered the market under the name of 
Grape Nuts. That marked the real 
birth of the Postum Cereal Co. 


Spreading Out 


Slowly but surely Postum grew, 
adding to its line of cereals. In 1925, 
came the first big venture into an- 
other food field: the Jell-O Co. was 
acquired. Four year later, as expan- 
sion continued, the firm’s name was 
officially changed to General Foods 
Corporation. Sales continued to mount 
steadily if unspectacularly up to the 
Second World War. 

At the end of hostilities there was 
no general enthusiasm—among either 
investors or business. generally—over 
the outlook for food companies, GF 
included. But the company’s manage- 
ment, headed by board chairman Clar- 
ence Francis and president Austin 
Igleheart, were far from discouraged. 
They anticipated—with remarkable ac- 
curacy—a major shift in consumer 
tastes and living habits. Some $17 
spent in the 1946-52 
period for the research and develop- 
ment of new products, another $90 
million for new plant facilities. Ad- 
vertising and 


million was 


promotion outlays 
jumped to become the nation’s sec- 
ond largest. 


New Products 


succession came _ such 
Birds Eye 
Frozen Juice Concentrate, 
Maxwell House and Sanka Instant 
Coffee, Minute Rice, Jell-O Puddings 
and Pie Sugar Krinkles, 
Baker’s Cocoa Mix. Result: last year, 
postwar products amounted to $116.5 
million of total sales, or 59 per cent 


In quick 
“convenience foods” as 
Orange 


Fillings, 


of the increase over the previous year. 
Actually, though these newcomers to 
the product line are commonly called 
“postwar,” many of them are even 


newer. The new Swans Down Yellow 
Cake Mix, Birds Eye Chicken Pie, 
and Post’s Sugar Krinkles have been 
on the market less than 18 months. 

The most important aspect about 
the quick public acceptance of the 
new products: the period of incuba- 
tion during which the company ex- 
pects to take losses until volume grows 
has been sharply reduced from the 
pattern of the 1930’s and 1940's. 
Some items just two years old are 
already returning a profit to General 
Foods. 

A key figure in evolving this new 
pattern in the $35 billion packaged 
food industry has been Mr. Igleheart, 
63, president of the corporation since 
1943. A reserved yet friendly person, 
Austin Igleheart has spent his entire 
business life in the food field, especial- 
ly in advertising and sales. In 1912, 
he went to work in the Evansville, Ind., 
mills of Igleheart Bros., the family 
business established by his grand- 
father in 1856. Within three years he 
became manager of the Swans Down 
Cake Flour department. 


Up the Ladder 


Until 1926, Igleheart handled the 
advertising and sales promotion for 
the cake flour, building up Swans 
Down to national leadership. That 
year, Igleheart Brothers joined Gen- 
eral Foods (then the Postum Cereal 
Co.) and he soon moved up to become 
vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing and transportation. In 1935, 
he took over responsibility for all the 
the GF 
products, became executive vice pre- 


merchandising activities of 


sident in 1938 and continued to super- 
vise sales policy. Last month Austin 
Igleheart was named chief executive 
officer of the giant food firm, presid- 
ing over 14 operating divisions and 
some 20,600 employees who turn out 
more than 250 separate products in 
50-odd vu. s. and nine foreign plants. 
(Board 


nounced his retirement 


chairman Francis has an- 
from active 
management next March 31.) 

Today, Mr. Igleheart sums up his 
—and General Foods’ sales policy: 
“Effective, hard-hitting marketing has 
been indispensable to the company’s 
growth. There are two main _ in- 
gredients in the company’s marketing 


program. One is selling to the grocery 














trade, which includes wholesalers, 
dealers and chain stores. The other is 
pre-selling GF brands to consumers 
through advertising and promotion.” 


New Buying Pattern 


The rapid spread of the self-service 
grocery has, of course, been the chief 
postwar development in the food in- 
dustry. “Today,” remarks Mr. Igle- 
heart, “a housewife may often shop 
without seeing a sales clerk until she 
the check-out counter. In 
other words, we can no longer expect 
the grocer to ‘sell’ GF products to 
the extent he did only a few short 
years ago. It becomes our job to 
acquaint the with 
brands. This is a big job in such a 
competitive field as the food business, 
and advertising has proved to be the 
best and most efficient way of doing 
it.” 

Since 1947, television has bulked 
ever larger in General Foods’ adver- 
tising plans. (The company, of course, 
has long been a prime radio sponsor. 
Twenty-odd years ago it bought the 
famous Showboat program for Max- 
well House, the first real extrava- 
ganza to hit the air ways. Written by 
two young advertising men in their 
twenties—Chester Bowles and William 
Benton— it also marked the emergence 
of Benton & Bowles into the agency 
bigtime.) Six years ago Jell-O began 
to sponsor Author Meets the Critics. 
It was only at the urging of the top 
management, including Austin Igle- 
heart, that the divisions involved 
agreed to take the plunge (the cost 
per thousand was $75 compared with 
$1-4 on many of today’s programs). 


reaches 


housewife our 


Sponsorship by Subsidy 


In effect, General Foods was taking 
a studied gamble—that tv was des- 
tined to become the mass advertising 
medium of the future. Sponsorship 
in those days really amounted to a 
“subsidy” of the young industry. “In 
fact,” reminisces Mr. Igleheart, “the 
corporation itself footed the entire bill 
that first year, even though it has 
long been our policy for the divisions 
to handle their own promotion bud- 
gets. The next year, two-thirds of the 
cost came from general company 
funds; the next, one-third. By 1950, 
the divisions went into television on 
their own.” 


The expanding roster of GF shows 
(see page 56) illustrates a consistent 
approach: a preference for the “fam- 
ily” program. In 1949, for instance, 
the company began to sponsor Mama; 
the show has just begun its fifth 
straight year. The Aldrich Family was 
backed in 1949-50; also, the Gold- 
bergs. In 1951, Claudia was added; 
in 1952, Our Miss Brooks and Life 
with Luigi. At the same time the 
small fry were not forgotten: Hop- 
along Cassidy was bankrolled in 1950- 
51; Roy Rogers and Captain Video 
carried through 1951-53. 

As in radio, General Foods has also 
favored a “low-pressure” approach in 
television. The sales “pitch” is modest 
and unobtrusive. 





1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


Counting this fall’s line-up, in all 
General Foods has backed more than 
25 different programs. This trial-and- 
error method has paid off: currently, 
the company is sponsor of three of the 
most popular evening shows (Mama, 
Our Miss Brooks, Red Buttons) and 
the prime kids’ attraction, Roy Rogers 
(a new juvenile appealer, Rod Brown 
of the Rocket Rangers bows this 
month). And this fall Bob Hope will 
begin his first regular evening tv series 
GF the 
equivalent of batting close to 1.000 in 


under sponsorship. That’s 
a very tough league. 

This success, of course, is in large 
part due to the day-by-day promotion 
setup. GF has developed a flexible, but 
clearly defined system for handling 
television and other advertising media. 

In structure, General Foods is a 
single operating company with 14 de- 





1947 


centralized units called divisions and 
subsidiaries in several countries. The 
divisions are: 


1. Associated Products (Jell-O, 
Minute products, Certo, Sure-Jell, 
Calumet) 


2. Export (has just put Jell-O on tv 
in Mexico and Cuba) 

3. Atlantic Gelatin (bulk manufac- 
turing only) 

4. Maxwell House 
Sanka) 

5. ElectriCooker (fresh roasted nuts) 
. Igleheart Bros. (Swans Down) 
. Bireley’s (beverages) 
. Gaines Dog Foods 
. Corn Mill (bulk manufacturing 
only ) 

10. Birds Eye 


(also produces 
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11. Post Cereals 

12. Franklin Baker (Baker’s Coco- 
nut and Log Cabin Syrup) 

13. Walter Baker 
cocoa } 

14, Perkins Products Co. (Kool-Aid) 

Each of these divisions operates with 


(chocolate and 


a high degree of autonomy, has its 


own general manager, advertising, 
sales manager. Heads have consider- 
able latitude to run their units as they 
see fit within broad policies set down 
by the top corporate executives. Thus 
the general manager of a division 

Maxwell House, for instance—can de- 
cide for himself (in consultation with 
his marketing people, of course) on 
the nature of a specific promotion. If, 
on the other hand, 
with his annual budget or he wants to 


make a plant addition, he would confer 


he is concerned 


(Coatinued on page 56) 
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Baseball Bonanza 





Teams and telecasters share a $22 million jackpot—with an uncertain future 
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his year an estimated 25 million 
baseball fans enjoyed a box-seat 


view of the “subway” World Series’ 


between the New York Yankees and 
the Brooklyn Dodgers—thanks to tele- 
vision, of course. Some 125 stations 
carried the games from coast-to-coast, 
collecting $355,000 in time charges 
from the sponsoring Gillette Co. To 
the American and National Leagues 
clubs for the series rights went an- 
other $925,000 (the third payment 
in a six-year contract). 

The annual fall classic climaxed 
television’s biggest baseball year. The 
most major league teams—15—per- 
mitted games to be telecast (the lone 
exception: the fugitives from Boston, 
the Milwaukee Braves). The num- 
ber of games on tv—more than 
700—hit a new high. Nineteen 
sponsor (see box on page 71) shelled 
out more than $7.5 million for time, 
line, talent and facilities charges. The 
clubs themselves garnered about $4.4 
million in rights.* And “around the 
game” programs and spot announce- 
ments accounted for another $10 mil- 
lion. 

Yet, not withstanding this financial 
bonanza, all is not rosy in the tv-base- 
ball picture. In fact, there’s a very real 
possibility that team owners will at- 
tempt to curb coverage in the seasons 
to come. Some consider the decline in 
major league attendance this year— 
a drop of 239,899, with a cor- 
responding loss of $3.6 million in 
box-office revenue—as directly at- 


year after a study of “monopoly” 
practices in baseball, 74.3 per cent 
of all revenues come from gate re- 
ceipts. Television-radio contributes 
10.5 per cent; concessions, 9.2. The ex- 
pressed fear of some baseball men: 
“the 10.5 tail will wag the 74.3 dog.” 

But does television actually hurt 
game attendance? TELEVISION AGE has 
surveyed the major league presidents 
and the various club owners. The up- 
shot: a complete divergence of opin- 
ion. Most cautious of all are the re- 
spective heads of the leagues. Says 
Will Harridge, president of the Ameri- 
can loop: “No one, at least for the 
present, can say whether tv helps or 
hurts baseball.” Echoes Warren Giles 
of the older National league: “There 
is a wide variance of opinion as to 
the effect of television on attendance 
in our league, and nothing yet has 
been presented to me that is con- 
clusive.” 


Pro and Con 


On the owner level, the reaction is 
more positive. Clark (“Old Fox”) 
Griffith, 83-year-old owner of the 
Washington Senators, says flatly that 
“tv has cut attendance at the park by 
about 33 per cent.” On the other hand, 
Philip K. Wrigley, president of the 
Chicago Cubs thinks “television has 
helped our attendance over the long 
run.” 

However, there is pretty general 
agreement on one aspect: night games 
have definitely been hit by telecasts. 
Even so staunch an advocate of the 





BRIGGS 
“Limit the coverage” 


, 
O'MALLEY 
“Subscription is the answer” 














tributable to television. Naturally, they 
welcome the revenue obtained from 
tv, but as one Washington club offic- 
ial puts it: “Suppose we do make 
enough from the sale of the television 
rights to compensate for the loss in 
gate receipts. We still lose money, 
because for every dollar that doesn’t 
come in the box office, we also lose 
something like 25 cents from conces- 
sion sales that we don’t make.” 
According to a report issued by a 
House Judiciary subcommittee last 


*Including $125,000 Gillette paid for the 
All-Star Game. Also, Falstaff Beer spon- 
sored 17 Saturday afternoon Game-of-the- 
week contests on from 40 to 60 ABC sta- 
tions, for which they paid the Philadelphia 
Athletics (6), Cleveland Indians (6) and 
Chicago White Sox (5), $14,000 per game. 


medium as Charles Commiskey, young 
vice president of the Chicago White 
Sox (“television has reached people 
who had never seen a baseball game 
and whetted their appetites for the 
sport”) reports: “We have found it 
definitely hurts the box office to tele- 
cast night games, so we don’t do it.” 
(His confrere in Chicago, Mr. Wrig- 
ley, despite Ais enthusiasm for the 
medium, solves the problem in the 
simplest possible manner—there are 
no lights in the Cub ball park, so no 
night games.) Gabriel Paul, general 
manager of the Cincinnati Redlegs, 
which bans night telecasts feels: “TV 
has a greater impact on reducing the 
gate at night than in the daytime.” 


(Continued on page 69) 
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“Television has helped” 
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UHF: 











ince Washington thawed its Arctic 

hold on station construction, 84 
uhf stations have gone on the air. Out- 
standing cp’s allow for the opening of 
173 more in the next 8 months. Mean- 
while, 75 vhf stations have begun op- 
erations, with just 92 more in the plan- 
ning stage. 

Each of the uhf stations is in a fight 
for survival, facing a common prob- 
lem: How to secure the greatest num- 
ber of set conversions in the shortest 
possible span of time. 

How are they meeting the prob- 
lem? What have been some of their 
tactics? Where are their successes? 
What are their prospects for the 
future? 





Industry is interested .. . 


TELEVISION AGE, in an exclusive 
survey, has canvassed the country and 
come up with a series of case histories 
that pin point the strategies of a repre- 
sentative group of uhf outlets. 

WLBC-TV Muncie, Ind., met its com- 
petition—a single, four-year-old vhf 


' station—by plugging the idea that “a 


non-converted set is only half a set.” 
A station in Texas found its greatest 
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The Big Push 


competitor was a local community an- 
tenna system and built conversion to 
uhf by repeatedly publicizing their sig- 
nal as “absolutely free—you do not 
have to be connected to receive it.” 
Alan C. Tindal, vice president of 
WwWLp Springfield, Mass., was faced 
with a vhf station 63 miles away, plus 
two other uhf outlets locally. “I think 
our greatest hurdle . . 
convince people to spend the additional 
money . . . to see the programs on our 
station which they can already watch 
on the distant vhf station,” he reports. 
“We have attempted to overcome this 
hurdle by emphasizing local programs 


. has been to 


involving local news and local person- 
alities ...” 

Programming is one realm where 
networks can (and, indirectly, do) 
help. Frequently, a major argument for 
introducing uhf to a market is that it 
brings another affiliation to the city. 
And the current, four network pro- 
gramming competition is helping to 
sell uhf. 

Most stations have divided their 
campaigns into two significant, if 
obvious, operations: 1) to target pro- 
motion at massed groups where the 
greatest number of “sales” can be 
made, and 2) to give special attention 
to smaller but highly influential units 
of people. 


Billboards to Car Cards 


To hit massed groups, uhf managers 
have used every promotional device 
they can think of—and afford. Their 


lists include announcements on affili- 


An exclusive TELEVISION AGE report on 
how new stations around the 


country are “selling” set conversion 


ated am and fm stations; advertise- 
ments in newspapers, magazines and 
on billboards; publicity releases sent to 
local and regional editors, columnists 
and reviewers; and direct mail to set- 
owners, advertisers 
and educators. Stations have also sent 
out car cards (some luminous, some 
Day-Glo) for both the inside and out- 
side of streetcars, buses and cabs. 


non-set-owners, 


Bumper streamers have been prepared 
for private vehicles. 

Also, station managers have assign- 
ed staff members, salesmen and on- 
camera personnel to explain uhf to lo- 
cal clubs, luncheon meetings and civic 
organizations. They have set up 
demonstrations, answer booths and 
stalls for distributing handbills at 
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. . . So are civic groups 
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county fairs, state exhibitions. They 
have installed sets—tuned to their uhf 
stations—in model rooms of furniture 
display windows and at home furnish- 
ings shows. They’ve given away in- 
scribed ties, notebooks, pocket pro- 
tractors, paper hats and, in some cases 
(to babies born on the station’s open- 
ing day) uhf converters. 

Variations on the theme have been 
ingenious: WCAN-TV Milwaukee took 
publicity advantage of local baseball 
fever, heated to a new height by the 
arrival of the city’s own Big League 
team. The station ran “inquiring pho- 
tographer” ads in which the wives of 
players testified they would “certainly” 
be watching television (on WCAN-TV) 
while their husbands were on the road 
with the Braves. Since’ Milwaukee pro- 
vided high attendance for all home 
games, WCAN-TV hired a plane to tow 
an air-banner around the jammed sta- 
dium. (WKLO-Tv Louisville found a 
captive audience for similar promotion 
at the Kentucky Derby.) 

The people of St. 

Louis could see for 

themselves what uhf 

television is. All the 

equipment, except 

the transmitter, for wtvi Belleville, IIl., 
was uncrated and assembled in a St. 
Louis department store as the public 
looked on. Later, visitors were put on- 
camera and could watch themselves on 
a monitor, a tie-in with the wrtTvI 
theme, “See yourself on television.” 
(wakR-Tv Akron sponsored an eight- 
day uhf clinic in a local department 
store where representatives of 10 dif- 
ferent tv manufacturers explained con- 
version. Later, WAKR-TV sent a corps 
of newspaper photographers out to 
shoot street scenes and local person- 
alities. Incorporated into news pro- 
grams, these stills whetted curiosity of 
townsmen to see “themselves” on tele- 
vision.) WTviI also arranged for uhf 
converters and sets to be given as 
prizes at a St. Louis admen’s party. 


Fans to Banners 

The late August heat wave helped 
boost conversion for KsTM St. Louis. 
During the height of the heat, the sta- 
tion distributed 35,000 palm leaf fans 
—suitably inscribed with call letters 
and channel number—to local church- 
es and funeral parlors. 

WVEC-TV drew a crowd of some 
12,000 Virginians to a giant Jamboree, 


held to point up the start of uhf there. 
With network stars on the scene, en- 
tertainment served as the magnet, but 
there proved to be time for a sales 
message or two. WICS-TV Springfield, 
lil., with less network backing, still 
managed to reach a comparable num- 
ber of people with one of its promo- 
tions, a 70-foot banner stretched across 
the town’s main street. 

To hit smaller, influential groups has 
meant, for almost all uhf stations, to 
hit the dealers and servicemen. The 
usual pattern is to give a kick-Off cock- 
tail-dinner party to explain uhf to all 





The family is eager .. . 


concerned. Initial turnouts are usually 
impressive because everyone wants to 
learn how he can participate in a uhf 
boom. After that, station responsibility 
is to keep dealer enthusiasm alive. 
Managers have learned to _ keep 
dealers “in the know” by issuing fact 
sheets and progress reports on station 
construction, to supply authorized 
servicemen with identification cards, to 
load shops with mailing pieces, counter 
display cards, service manuals, install- 
ation kits, 
streamers. 


window banners and 

Stations have also cemented public- 
dealer relations: One uhf outlet man- 
aged to get all local dealers to sct a 
standard price for converting se‘s of 
any one make, Since the cost of con- 
verting was misinterpreted in a multi- 
station market, the uhf outlet there ad- 
vertised the exact cost for every known 
model, together with dealers’ names 
and addresses, all in one newspaper 
ad. When excessive claims and inex- 
pert service of overly enthusiastic 
dealers caused great public dissatis- 
faction in another community, the uhf 
station enlisted help from the local 


Better Business Bureau. One station, 
confronted with a shortage of service- 
men who could install 
solved the problem by hiring—on a 
part-time basis—electronics 
stationed at a nearby Naval base. 


converters, 


workers 


Many Come-ons 


Other uhf stations have found ad- 
ditional gimmicks to maintain—and 
build—dealer cooperation: Polls to 
find what kind of aid they need. Con- 
tests open only to people owning con- 
verters (one station offered six week- 
end trips to New York). Putting 
ecetate cards, in imitation of the test 
pattern, over the picture tubes of all 
sets displayed on store floors. Then, 
supplying the stores with brief but 
explicit hand-out cards explaining not 
only the local uhf stations, but plans 
for other uhf installations in important 
markets throughout the state. Once on 
the air, tagging every possible set in 
dealers’ showrooms with “This set is 
equipped to receive the uhf signal of 
station . . . ”. Helping dealers demon- 
strate uhf by making closed circuit 
telecasts available to them. 

WTVI arranged for joint-promotion 
with local dealers. The station agreed 
to pay all mutual advertising costs. 
The dealers, in turn, sent out legmen to 
sell uhf literally from door to door. 
(Each canvasser turned in his reports 
to the station, thus giving wTvi a check 
on work progress as well as on con- 


Dealers, servicemen and 


version. ) 








. To see local faces 


WTVI, together, also inserted a special 
uhf supplement in the local newspaper, 
a promotion that went over “well.” 

One group, small in stature, but 
great in influence, has almost notably 
been omitted from uhf promotion be- 
fore stations take to the air. And it is 
the same group that, in every market 
across the country, helped the full and 


(Continued on page 60) 
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A production expert describes what's wrong with current techniques 


is Enough 


BY SOL CORNBERG 


Sol Cornberg is supervisor of Plant and 
Facilities Development for NBC. In that 
capacity, he works closely with both pro- 
duction and engineering people in the 
design, construction and remodelling of 
facilities. Mr. Cornberg knows both his 
theory and his practical application. He is 
the author of a nationally-used textbook, 
A Stage Crew Handbook, and numerous 
articles on design and function. As a 
practitioner he has been technician, de- 
signer and .production director at the Cleve- 
land Play House for 17 years; lighting de- 
signer and technical director of many 
Broadway shows, including Another Lan- 
guage, Growing Pains and Goodbye Again. 
Mr. Cornberg’s present chief interest: to 
develop new equipment for more economi- 
cal tv production. 


ll lighting experience—whether it’s 

theatre, motion-picture or display 
window—is applicable to television. 
Elements of each are used. Tv, how- 
ever, has its own requirements, poses 
unique problems and demands special 
techniques. A television camera, for 
instance, has an extremely sensitive 
eye—so much so that, like the human 
eye, it often presents an after image, 
known in the trade as “burning in.” 
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Light 


A device so sensitive should be 
handled carefully. Only a minimum 
amount of light is necessary to repro- 
duce a picture within a certain depth 
of field in a specific scene. 


A definite effect can be talked 
about; word pictures can be drawn to 
describe it; even a drawing may be 
made to visualize it. The actual crea- 
tion in a television studio, however, 
depends on a very clear and compre- 
hensive knowledge of the tools of 
lighting at hand. 

The lighting instruments now in use 
have characteristics peculiar to the 
job for which they are designed. It is 
well to keep in mind that they went 
through a sort of evolutionary process 
in their development. Consider, for in- 
stance, an open lamp in a socket hang- 
ing from a drop cord or length of 
cable. This light covers an area of 
360°. We may switch the lamp off or 
on; that is the extent of our control. 

If we put a series of open lamps 
mounted on a rigid pipe on 6-inch or 
8-inch centers and place them in a 








 five-sided box——top, two sides, ard 
two ends—we have a striplight. With 
this unit 









spotlight 











a little more control is 
achieved: not only can the light be 
turned off and on, it can also be di- 
rected on a given plane—the floor, 
walls, the ceiling. 


“Washing” a Wall 


If we place an open lamp in a five- 
sided box with some kind of reflector 
behind it, and suspend the whole by 
chains, we then have a floodlight, 
sometimes called a “scoop” or “pan.” 
Still more control is attained: the light 
can be directed on any given part of a 
plane—for instance, to “wash” a wall 
section between a door and a staircase. 

A row of floodlights, permanently 
attached in sections of anywhere from 
two to forty, results in a borderlight. 
Although borderlights, like striplights, 
are used for general area illumination, 
they differ by having a partition be- 
tween every two lamps. This permits 
each light to be individually colored 
and controlled. 
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floodlight 
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The instrument offering the greatest 
control is the spotlight. Its face is a 
lens made up of a transparent sub- 
stance, usually glass, capable of caus- 
ing light rays either to converge or 
diverge. (In this unit is usually found 
a focuser for varying the distance be- 
tween the lamp and the lens, thus vary- 
ing the size of the light field.) The 
specific purpose of a spotlight is to 
concentrate light on a certain part of 
a plane whether horizontal or vertical. 
Further control of the spotlight is ob- 
tained by the use of such appendages 
as funnels, “snoots,” hoods, cut-offs, 
“barn doors”, framing shutters and 
“irises” (see Dictionary of Terms). 

This equipment is basic in lighting 
any television area, be it the one-set, 
2000-cubic-foot Herb Sheldon Show 
or the multi-scene, 54,000-cubic-foot 
Your Show of Shows. Familiarity with 
the potentials inherent in lighting in- 
struments, however, is only the begin- 
ning. The big questions remain: Where 
and how can they be used most effec- 
tively, economically, and efficiently? 

First of all, the television show dif- 


fers from the theatre where a viewer 
sees only one side of the performer or 
from a motion-picture where each shoi 
is set up to be viewed from the front. 
The tv camera is mobile and must cap- 
ture a well-lighted scene consecutively 
different The 


lighting, therefore, is a compromise— 


from several angles. 
each separate shot is lit in relation to 


the whole rather than individually. 
Flare and Shadow 


It is important to remember that 
the “front” of a picture on tv camera 
No. 1 becomes the rear of a picture 
taken next—possibly in a dissolve— 
by camera No. 2. Some sharpness in 
quality desired for the front view of a 
scene must be sacrificed so as not to 
impair the following picture. Lights 
should not shoot into the camera or 
flare will result, giving the effect of a 
partially washed-out or over-developed 
image. The camera must not pick up 
the shadow of the microphone boom 
as the latter swings and dives in and 
about the set. Since actors, as well as 
booms and cameras, move in and out 









floodlight 


of scenes within a hair’s breadth of 
“on camera,” tv lighting is obviously a 
problem of what not to light as well as 
what to light. Two methods of check- 
ing on the amount of light: 1) by a 
light meter held facing the cemera in 
approximately the position where the 
stand; 2) 


actors will through a 


monitor. 


Once the “base” lighting — strip- 
lights, floodlights, and the like—is es- 
tablished, it is then comparatively sim- 
ple to establish shadow and highlight- 
ing. Spotlight the area where accent is 
desired and leave the base lighting to 
“shadowed” In this 


connection, it should always be re- 


cover the area, 
membered that the actor must move. 
This is true even in a panel show or 
a newscast where the speaker is seated. 
The turn of a head, the movement for- 
ward or backward in a chair, must be 
covered by light in such a way that 
the performer looks good and is in the 
same relation to the light sources— 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Theatre owners’ 
solution to tv: 
“Tf you can't beat ‘em. 


Join ‘em” 


" W e’re going to keep on throwing 

things at the audience until 
the audience throws them back.” That 
was the confident statement of a major 
Hollywood producer just a few months 
ago when 3-D motion-pictures made 
their first—and highly successful—im- 
pact. Progress report: the audience is 
now throwing them back in the form 
of a cold shoulder. Despite all the 
ballyhoo over the third dimensional 
films, wide screen and _ stereophonic 
sound, box office revenue is not even 
keeping pace with last year. And 1952 
was the fifth straight year of declining 
box office receipts. 


Is the motion-picture business then 
a foredoomed casualty of television— 
as many a gloomy prophet has often 
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warned? Such a conclusion—at least 
by present indications—seems hardly 
warranted. What’s going on is more in 
the nature of a weeding-out process, of 
both marginal theatres and marginal 
films. Exhibitors will still top $1 bil- 
lion this year in box-office take; some 
new pictures are chalking up record 
business. Meanwhile, a growing num- 
ber of theatre owners are coming up 
with a common answer to the tv prob- 
lem: “If you can’t beat ‘em, join ’em.” 
More than 50 exhibitors are present or 
prospective station owners. 

Actually, both producers and theatre 
men are largely to blame for their un- 
happy predicament. Television, so to 
speak, simply aggravated a serious ill- 
ness. The real roots of the malady lie, 
paradoxically enough. in the boom war 
years (1942-45). 


Gold Rush 


In that period, literally anything 
went in the way of motion-picture en- 
tertainment. War-weary audiences 
flocked to theatres regardless of the 
cinematic fare—good, bad or indif- 





ferent (and movie people are frank to 
say it was often thoroughly bad). 
Theatres sprang up by the thousands 
as exhibitors rushed to capitalize on 
the bonanza. “Marginal” houses, 
whose economic existence could never 
be justified in more normal times, 
formed a large number of the new- 
comers. 

The movie boom continued of its 
own momentum through 1946, set- 
ting an all-time record in box-office 
revenue. Then in 1947, the tide began 
to ebb, and attendance (even before 
television was a factor) began to fall 
off. Hollywood, however, was slow to 
realize the joy-ride was over. Mediocre 
pictures still were the rule. Now and 
then a grade A film came along, but 
they were few and far between. More 
and more theatres began to close down. 
By 1949, the panic was on as earnings 
plummeted. It continued through 1952. 

Four years ago, the sharp competi- 
tion of tv began to be felt—and felt 
hard. In metropolitan areas, the first 
to approach set saturation, grosses 
dropped 40 per cent; in fringe areas, 











where reception was not too good, they 
sagged 22 per cent. In the non-tv areas, 
revenue held steady or even rose as 
much as 3.2 per cent; theatre men 
there built more houses. But after 
the Fcc freeze on new stations was 
lifted, the non-tv areas began to disap- 
pear and the downward pattern started 
all over again. When the first station 
opened in Denver, for instance, the 
box-office went off 21 per cent. In Lub- 
bock, Texas, with only 35 per cent of 
the families owning sets, attendance 
dipped 19 per cent; and in fringe 
areas, rapidly filling up with receivers, 
motion picture business took another 
15 per cent drop. 
Tapering Off 

As a matter of fact, the first impact 
of television on motion-picture attend- 
ance was not sustained. Three years 
ago, in May, 1950, George Gallup’s 
Audience Research, Inc. reported that 
tv-set owners went to the movies 4.36 
times every 100 days, whereas people 
without sets in the same area went 6.22 
times, and in non-tv areas, they showed 
up 6.26 times. However, those who had 
had receivers six months or longer 
stepped up their cinema-going to 4.5 
times and after a year or mcre of set- 
ownership, they were going 4.59 times 
weekly. The net result, Gallup found, 
was that motion-picture attendance by 
television set owners was roughly 25 
per cent below non-set owners. 

Last spring, Sindlinger & Co., Rid- 
ley Park, Pa., made a survey for the 
Council of Motion Picture Organiza- 
tions (COMPO) in a fairly-well satur- 
ated area. The finding: for every 2 per 





Fabian: tv can help the box-office 


cent gain in set ownership only a one 
per cent drop in theatre grosses. 
Nevertheless, 1953 found Hollywood 
and theatre owners mulling over an 
unhappy _ statistic — 3,000 picture 
houses closed in the past five years 
(they’re still folding at the rate of one 
every eight hours). The opening of 
3,000 drive-ins during the same picture 
hadn’t really offset the trend. Most of 
the open-airs had sprouted in the far 
west, southwest and south, whereas 
most of the closings had occured in the 
crowded eastern and midwestern areas. 
The response of movie makers to 
the serious situation was the Big Gim- 
mick. First, of course, 3-D. The early 
releases—House of Wax, Bwana Devil 
—did rack up “boffo” business; the 
succeeding ones such as Arena and 
Second Chance lagged far behind 
many conventional, flat-screen pictures. 
Audiences, it appeared, tired more 
quickly than expected of dodging 
spears, bullets, onrushing locomotives 
and spit in the eye. As Leonard Gold- 
enson, president of asc-United Para- 
mount Theatres, put it: “It’s the fourth 
dimension that counts—the script.” 


“Big and Bad” 


On the heels of 3-D came the wide 
screen with stereophonic sound, and 
that, too, provoked a momentary box- 
office flurry. But as a dozen or more 
films were rushed into release in that 
technique, box-office interest soon sag- 
ged. Said Robert Coyne, head of 
compo: “If the picture’s good, it’s 
big and good. But if it’s bad, it’s big 
and bad.” Last month, Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox’s CinemaScope, most-widely 





Reade: advertisers are lining up 


heralded of all the new techniques, 
made its bow with a dramatization of 
Lloyd C. Douglas’ best-selling novel, 
The Robe (The New York Times was 
impressed by the process; lukewarm 
about the actual picture). 


Inside Advice 


The same month Herbert J. Yates, 
president of Republic Pictures, took 
the bull by the horns. He advised 
theatre owners to go after television 
station licenses before they were snap- 
ped up by “outside competitors who 
have never had an investment to pro- 
tect in show business.” 

But quietly, theatremen had been 
doing just that. Twenty (or eight per 
cent) of the country’s 258 outlets are 
now in the hands of movie exhibitors 
and the Fcc list of applicants is dotted 
with theatre names. Some 30 exhibi- 
tors have filed for licenses and 19 or 
so construction permits have already 
been granted. 

A few far-sighted theatre people 
have been in the field since tv’s early 
days. Among them: Wolfson-Meyer 
(Mitchell Wolfson 
Sidney Meyer), operators of Flori- 
da’s Wometco Kallet 
Theatres, Inc. of upstate New York. 


Enterprises and 


theatres: and 


Miami’s wtvJ has been on the air 
1949 (before the cable 
reached that far south) and WKTV in 
Utica, N. Y. started in Dec., 1949. 


Telenews Theatres, set up by co- 


since March, 


owners Alfred Burger and Herbert 


Scheftel in 1937, also anticipated the 


growth of tv. Today, Burger and 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Nove advertising agencies with 
national accounts aren’t the only 
beneficiaries of the “Television Era.” 
Here and there throughout the country 
—well-removed from the bustling cen- 
ters of the networks, the big packaged- 
show producers and the high-powered 
creative shops on Madison Avenue— 
are local agencies who are also strik- 
ing pay dirt. They are, in effect, trans- 
lating the big ideas and big costs of 
network tv into smaller proportions 
that local advertisers can chew, swal- 
low and grow on. And they are pros- 
pering accordingly. 

Typical—if leadership can be term- 
ed typical—is the Detroit advertising 
agency of W. B. Doner & Co. In 1946, 
Doner billed a million dollars for the 
first time in its history, landed its first 
six-figure account. Today, just seven 
years later, the company’s business— 
still mainly local but gradually becom- 
ing regional as well—tops $7 million 
and shows no signs of slackening its 
growth. A good half of it is in tele- 


vision billings. 
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Local Buy Makes Good 


TV does the trick— 
as in the case of this firm with a 


700% increase in billings 


This month Doner will place some 
17 hours of time a week (compris- 
ing 24 different programs) over De- 
troit’s three tv stations, plus dozens of 
spots. The clients actually come to 
Doner. The local stations, having made 
advertisers, 
often recommend the agency on their 


contact with potential 
own because of its technical know- 
how. Word-of-mouth reports constant- 
ly produce new business. 


Selected Clientele 


In fact, the Detroit firm is currently 
turning down more business than it is 
adding. It has been a long time since 
the agency executives found it neces- 
sary to go out and cultivate clients 
with formal presentations. Meanwhile, 
they have opened an office in Chicago, 
hke that in Detroit, mainly a local op- 
eration; and last spring a Milwaukee 
branch was set up, primarily to service 
nearby accounts supervised from Chi- 
cago. The Chicago-Milwaukee setup 
accounts for about a third of Doner’s 
total billings. 


How did all this begin? The 
agency’s roots go back 17 years ago, 
when Wilfred B. (“Brod”) Doner and 
a partner put out an advertising 
shingle as Fink & Doner. A third man 
in the original organization was Ben- 
jamin Goldstein, now secretary and art 
director of the successor agency. Doner 
was just 22 years old when he started 
out, a comparative novice with a de- 
gree from the University of Wisconsin 
and two years’ experience in a local 
advertising company behind him. The 
pickings were thin. One account he 
soon landed was the Speedway Petrol- 
eum Co., today the agency’s largest 
client with billings (mostly tv) ap- 
proaching $1 million annually. But in 
those days it was an obscure off-brand 
gasoline marketer which spent barely 
$20,000 a year for promotion. 

The Doner agency pursued a typical 
local pattern during the late thirties, 
handling a miscellany of retail ac- 
counts, writing day-to-day newspaper 
copy and edging in a few radio spots 
now and then. Up until the war it was 
like any of hundreds of small shop op- 
erations everywhere. 

During the war its present executive 
shape began to form. Doner and Gold- 
stein—the latter had been with retail 
agencies, Chevrolet sales promotion 
and Campbell-Ewald Co.—were joined 
by: 

Charles F. Rosen, now executive 
vice president, who had small accounts 
in his own agency and turned them 
over to Doner for safekeeping when he 
went into the Army. He was mustered 
out in 1943. Before opening his own 
agency, Rosen had been with Brooke, 
Smith, French & Dorrance. 

Julian A. Grace, treasurer, who ex- 
pected to be called into service and 
also turned over his local accounts. 
(But Grace was not called; instead 
Brod Doner entered service, and it was 
incumbent on Messrs. Goldstein, Grace 
and, not long after, Rosen to keep the 
home fires burning.) Julian Grace had 
a local advertising background before 
opening his own shop. 

Phil Hower, vice president, who 
joined up in 1945 after leaving the 
Army. He also had local agency ex- 
perience before that. 

The common denominator of the 
present agency’s five principals: an 
intense interest in all phases of adver- 
tising—that and the enthusiasm of 











youth. The oldest executive among 
them, and, indeed, in the entire agency 
is Charles Rosen. He has just turned 
43. The average age of the company’s 
40-odd employees is slightly over 30. 

When television came along, the 
Doner quintet immediately sized it up 
as a golden opportunity. They travel- 
ed to New York and learned all they 
could from the networks and other 
agency men. They dug into the work- 
ing of the local stations. Result: today, 
any of the five—except possibly Gold- 
stein, who operates in the more spe- 
cialized field of art directorship— 
could and can take over any phase of 
television advertising, from writing 
jingles and commercials to casting to 
directing to producing. 


A Lucky Hit 


The agency’s first big break into tv 
came when it initiated the placement 
of late-evening movies over a De- 
troit station for E & B Beer, a local 
brewer. The idea then was completely 
new, at least in that area. It found 
instant public response. E & B moved 
out of Doner, but other accounts soon 
took its place. Meanwhile, Speedway 
Petroleum—an almost moribund ac- 
count for a decade—began to move 
from radio into television. A jingle 
was created in the Doner offices soon 
after the war, stressing the fact that 
“Speedway’s going steady with Ethyl.” 
Speedway suddenly caught on and 
mushroomed. So did its advertising. 
The other accounts began to grow too, 
some with the times, many as a direct 
result of tv advertising values. 

But making it all possible was the 
agency's reservoir of know-how, a 
knowledge that now extends through- 
out the organization. 


(Continued on page 44) 


The schedule board 


keeps tabs on all programs | 


on all local stations 


Wilfred (“Brod”) Doner 
heads up a young 
but experienced team 
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LIV’s NEW SHOW IS 
TV DYNAMITE ! 










STARRING HOLLYWOOD'S BRILLIANT ACTOR 


RICHARD 
CARLSON 





IN THE TRUE-LIFE STORY OF A PATRIOTIC YOUNG AMERICAN WHO LED 3 LIVES IN THE SERVICE OF OUR COUNTRY! 
1. CITIZEN! 2, COMMUNIST! 3. COUNTERSPY FOR THE FBI! 


‘TLED 3 LIVES’ 


TENSE because it's FACTUAL! GRIPPING because it’s REAL! FRIGHTENING because it's TRUE! 


EACH HALF-HOUR A TRUE-LIFE ADVENTURE! 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


TO HAVE THE MOST x 
TIMELY AND IMPORTANT —~y . 5 
TV PROGRAM IN | 


YOUR CITY! Pst 
| “ 


























OF A 
COUNTERSPY 
FOR THE 





Not just a script writer’s fantasy—but the authentic story of the 
Commies’ attempt to overthrow our government! You'll thrill to 





the actual on-the-scene photography . . . the factual from-the- 
records dialogue. 


Taken from the secret files of a counterspy for the FBI. Authen- 
tic sets and scripts personally supervised by Herbert Philbrick, 
the man who, for 9 agonizing years lived in constant danger 


a@s a supposed Communist who reported daily to the FBI! 


EVER BEFORE was such A DRAMATIC 


DOCUMENT APPEARED ON TV! 


ZIV TELEVISION PROGRAMS, INC. 
1529 MADISON ROAD, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
NEW YORK HOLLYWOOD 














Busiest Beaver in 


Cleveland Television... 


Downtown Studio D, 
Playhouse Square, 
Cleveland 
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For nearly four years, WXEL has been 

growing and building — growing in audience 
and influence, and building facilities to q 
keep pace with that growth! 










Facilities, Parma, Ohio. 

Dotted line encloses 

original plant, as it was only 
! 


Today, those facilities are unmatched 

in this part of the country, and the audience, 
sparked by telecasts of the Cleveland 
Indians and Cleveland Browns, 

has the channel 9 habit. 


Represented nationally by The Katz Agency, Inc. 


CLEVELAN D 


channel 9 
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Washington Memo 


MAJOR ISSUE. Coin box television, 
video-by-telephone, punch card view- 
ing, pay-as-you-see, tv’s home box 
office. 

Whatever name it goes by, it’s all 
subscription tv and it’s fast becoming 
one of the hottest subjects around the 
FCC, 

But whether this means there will be 
any formal action on it is quite 
another matter. So far the Commis- 
sioners don’t show any signs of listen- 
ing to the clamor. 

At the moment, their energies are 
directed altogether towards approval 
of the industry’s color tv standards 
and to working on the backlog of ap- 
plications to build new tv stations. 

But before long, possibly even be- 
fore the end of the year, the color de- 
cision will be out of the way. Then 
there will be no apparent good reason 
why the Commissioners shouldn’t turn 
their minds to deciding whether there’s 
room in broadcasting for making spe- 
cial programs available only to peo- 
ple who pay for them. 

No good reason, that is, except that 
the problems raised by this simple- 
sounding idea are positively stagger- 
ing in their complexity. For a year and 
a half, the Fcc has been doing noth- 
ing about the first subscription tv pe- 
tition it got. The Commissioners would 
probably like to ignore the newest up- 
roar for just as long. 


Wanted: Action 


But they may not be able to, and 
that’s why the whole subject has sud- 
denly become an exciting one in the 
trade. 

The new champions of pay-as-you- 
see are not the manufacturers of the 
various devices included in the cate- 
gory, but are owners of uhf tv stations 
(TELEVISION AGE, September, 1953). 
There are expected to be more than 
100 uhf stations on the air by the end 
of this year. 

The Commission is pushing uhf be- 
cause there simply isn’t room on the 
conventional band for all the stations 
that are needed to give tv service to 
every section of the country; if all of 
them tried to crowd into the uhf band, 


their signals would interefere with 
each other all over the place. Generally 
speaking, the Fcc is trying to get uhf 
stations set up in localities not now 
served by vhf stations and most of 
them are in small city areas. 


Hard Sledding 


But some of them are braving the 
competition of big-city, long-establish- 
ed vhf stations and the going is tough. 

So it is these uhfers who have ap- 
pealed to the Commission for help. 
Their petition was filed last summer by 
four stations all close to New York or 
Philadelphia, and within the range of 
the powerful stations in _ those 
cities. Two more have since joined the 
group, and more support is being soli- 
cited. (See Newsfront.) To the Fcc 
they are saying, give us subscription 
tv or we are ruined. Let us use a sys- 
tem that will allow us to show exclu- 
sive programs and collect a fee from 
each viewer. Thus, we can build both 
our audiences and our incomes. 

The kind of thing they want to show 
includes special sports events, perhaps 
operas from the Met, movies, possibly 
some straight educational stuff. 

On the surface, the whole idea 
would seem like a simple one for the 
Commission to handle. It could simply 
authorize one or all of the proposed 
devices and then let the public decide 
whether it wanted to pay as it watched. 
But this approach, much as it appeals 
to the “free enterprise” philosophy, 
simply doesn’t come close to grappling 
with the very real problems that the 
plan brings up. 

For example, since its beginnings, 
broadcasting in the U. S. has been con- 
sidered, in practice and in theory, a 
“free” service. Only advertisers have 
paid the bills. How does the idea of 
allowing payment for programs fit in 
with this concept? Is the Communica- 
tions Act adequate to cover a system 
in which payment by the set owner is 
essential? On this subject, no less a 
personage than Rca’s General Sarnoff 
has declared that the whole notion 
runs counter to traditional American 
“freedom of the air.” He says the in- 
dustry can solve whatever problems it 
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Agency (Continued from page 39) 


As agencies go, the Doner setup is 
all but unique. Working relations with 
the six-figure accounts are informal— 
just about the same as they were years 
ago. Minor advertisers with small bud- 
gets are completely dependent for pro- 
fessional advice on the company’s staff. 
There are, therefore, no formal plan- 
ning boards, no integrated teams of 
men working on individual accounts, 
no preconceived ideas. Every new pro- 
motion is an adventure in itself, and 
anyone is likely to get into the act. 


Help Wanted 


Whenever one of the top people— 
the owners or account executives— 
feels the need for consultation, he calls 
on the intercom for whomever he has 
in mind and says, in effect: “I need 
some help.” An impromptu conference 
follows in the most convenient office. 

The executives customarily see each 
other over the luncheon table at a din- 
ing room across Washington Boule- 
vard: there they hash over problems, 
developments, ideas. Aside from the 
luncheon meetings, they may not find 
it necessary to get together for days 
on end—or, conversely, they may be 
in one another’s office for days run- 
ning. There are no formalities, no pre- 
cise schedules or formats. 

Each Doner account is supervised 
by at least one of the five principals; 
usually, by two. Likewise, there are 
joint account executives for each client. 





Under them are the writers and other 
creative workers. For television, each 
writer is a team in himself. He parti- 
cipates in client contact; he writes; he 
has a large voice in casting; he helps 
the station put the live shows on the 
air; and he is on hand at the station 
for rehearsals and actual presentations. 
The writers, however, do not stay per- 
manently with one account. To foster 
new ideas and freshness of approach, 
the Doner management periodically 
rotates them from account to account. 
On joining the firm—usually with 
a minimum of experience—a new 
writer sits down in one of the small, 
bustling offices of the agency in 
Detroit’s Washington Boulevard Build- 
ing and spends two or three days read- 
ing scripts from all the shows the com- 
pany puts on. The idea, of course, is 
to become familiar with language and 
products. Then the newcomer is put 
under the wing of one, then another, 
finally all in turn of the seasoned writ- 
ing hands. He follows each one 
through his various chores, with par- 
ticular attention directed to the rela- 
tionship with station personnel. 


““Morning-after” News 


One Doner technique which is de- 
cidedly unusual among local agencies 
is the “morning-after report.” On a 
mimeographed form, the writer-super- 
visor on each live show turns in to the 
account executive the first thing the 
next morning a detailed comment on 
the previous day’s programs under his 





Agency men and advertisers go over props and programs. 
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wing. At a glance, the account boss 
knows the good and the bad—perhaps 
a failure of sound for a specified num- 
ber of seconds during a program, 
maybe a mixup in camera switching, 
or possibly a fluff in spoken lines. 

The value of this is obvious. The 
agency can be in quick touch with a 
client before the latter has a chance to 
air a grievance. If the fault lies with 
the studio equipment or personnel, 
Doner has the facts at hand with which 
to back up its position. 

Another helpful aid: a schedule 
board which hangs on a wall in the 
media office. There, by quarter-hours, 
is listed the entire program schedule of 
every Detroit station for every day in 
the week. Doner accounts are tabbed 
in contrasting colors. An agency man 
can, thus, see at all times what is play- 
ing opposite, before and after each 
show he is interested in; he can de- 
termine quickly what times of the day 
may be the best slots for his spots. 

Doner has the facilities for produc- 
ing practically all of the continuities 
for film shows up to the actual shoot- 
ing of the picture itself. The company 
does its own cartoon work, writes its 
own jingles (but farms out finished 
orchestrations), makes all but the 
more complicated props. It is also in 
complete touch with all package show 
offerings, maintaining a catalog of all 
material available in Detroit. 

To handle this wide range of activi- 
ty, Doner generally charges a flat fee 
in addition to the standard commis- 
sion. “Television costs go well beyond 
the 15 per cent,” says Mr. Grace, 
“frankly, we couldn’t live on that. We 
charge a schedule of fees commensu- 
rate with the work involved in addi- 
tion to the regular commissions.” 


Client Roster 


The present Doner client line-up in- 
cludes a score or more of the biggest 
local advertisers. Among them: 

SPEEDWAY PETROLEUM CORP. Spon- 
sors half of all Detroit Tiger ball 
games which are televised, over 
WJBK-TV Detroit and television sta- 
tions in Ann Arbor, Kalamazoo, Lan- 
sing and Toledo. 

ALTES BREWING Co. Say There 
Neighbor, with Betty Clooney, a 15- 


minute live musical show Monday 


(Continued on page 72) 
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30.7 in Houston 
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Fritos 
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21.8 in Detroit 





Cott Beverages 
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24.1 in Philadelphia 
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24.5 in Columbus 
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# of the jungle 








The only show of its kind 
on television... 


It's an axiom in show business that 
Jungle pictures are sure-fire box-office. Ramar 
proves it in television with its ratings and sales 


records. 


Ramar is an all-family show, with special appeal 
to the great juvenile and teen-age audiences. 
This TPA program wins huge audiences at any 
time of day... any day of the week — in every 


type of market. 





starring Jon Hall 


Ramar is a sales ‘natural’’ —complete with 
countless merchandising and exploitation tie-ups 
available through TPA. 


Program supply covers two years of half-hour 


programming. 


Write, wire or phone for complete information. 


television Programs of Emerica, inc. 


729 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, New York 


1041 N. Formosa Avenue, Hollywood 46, California 
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in chicago 


CHANNEL 2 CHICAGO 


You can get there quicker on WBBM-TV. 


For that’s where audience history is being made. Take a 
look at WBBM-TV’s progress during the last six months, 


for example. 


Today... 


8 of Chicago’s “top 10” nighttime TV shows are 
WBBN.-TV shows. (Six months ago there were only 5.) 


12 of Chicago’s “top 15” nighttime shows are 
WBBM.-TV shows. (Six months ago there were only 9.) 


6 of Chicago's “top 10” across-the-board daytime 
TV shows are now WBBM-TV shows. (Six months 


ago there was only 1.) 


WBBM.-TV is now top-rated in 164 week-long 
quarter-hour periods... leading all other Chicago 


stations. (Six months ago we were a poor second with 


104.) 


In Chicago . . . Showmanship changes things—for the 
better. The fastest way to make your sales curve soar in 
the nation’s second market is to give your product a ride 


on... 


WBBM-TV chicago’s showmanship television station 


Source: Telepulse of Chicago (Aug., 1953) 
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in Svracuse, Omaha and Phoenix 
is Nandard Operating Procedure 


TO BUY THE MEREDITH STATION 


SYRACUSE : -> WHEN 


Central New York’s most powerful station (190,000 
watts on Channel 8). Sets in station area: 220,041. 

T q R FE Retail sales: $430,077,000. CBS Basic, ABC, DuMont. 
Represented by The Katz Agency. 


BIG OMAHA :- WOW-TV 


Truly a regional station that covers the big Omaha 

M AR K ETS! market (191,096 sets) and Lincoln (60,000 sets). Re- 
OE OSES tail sales: $469,879,000. 100,000 watts on Channel 
rc ee agg pb 6, maximum power allowed for this channel. NBC 


Phoenix metropolitan coun- Basic and DuMont. Represented by Blair TV. 
ty areas: $1,335,599,000. 
Combined TV set total in 


BScar DE martes PHOENIX - KPHO-TV 


Arizona’s first TV station that sells the prosperous 
natives who watch 71,500 sets. Retail sales: $435,- 
643,000. CBS Basic, ABC and DuMont. Channel 5. 
Represented by The Katz Agency. 


TIME BUYERS AGREE IT’S S-O-P* 
TO BUY THE MEREDITH STATION 


*S.0.P.— Armed Forces lingo for Standard Operating Procedure . . . “the way it 
should be done according to the book.” 


Sources: Survey of Buying Power, 1953; Broadcasting-Telecasting's Telestatus 


arriuateo witH Better Homes and Gardens * Successful Farming Magazines 
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Program Parade 


Here’s how 


the fall season shapes up 


he roster of network programs— 

sponsored, sustaining and public 
service—for the 1953-54 fall-winter 
season is just about complete. And it 
is the “tightest” schedule ever (see 
listings on page 62). The gaps between 
occupied time segments have been 
rapidly dwindling as a flock of new- 
comers join the “regulars” — shows 
with one or more years of network ap- 
pearance behind them—returning from 
the summer hiatus with the same spon- 
sors to the same networks and time 
slots they occupied last season. 


Sold Out 


As of late September, NBc reported 
the fullest—in fact, 100 per cent full 
—evening schedule. All available 
nightime had been sold. The last re- 
maining availability, a 10-minute seg- 
ment on the network’s Saturday night 
Your Show of Shows, was taken by 
Ltd. 


Adolph’s (food seasoning) 
through Erwin, Wasey & Co., and 
Lewis Howe Co. (Tums) through 


Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample on an alter- 
nate-week basis. Effective Dec. 19, 
Dow Chemical Co. for its plastic 
Saran-Wrap will take over the Adolph 
spot, continuing to alternate with 
Lewis Howe. The agency is McManus, 





Comedy: Where’s Raymond? 


John & Adams. 

The autumnal equinox found css 
with just 45 minutes of evening time 
unsold. The Tuesday, 7:45-8 p.m. Jane 
Froman Show and the 7-7:30 p.m. slot 
on Saturday presently occupied by the 
Stork Club lacked sponsors. The net- 
work, however, was leading the way in 
daytime sales; the Monday-to-Friday 





Family Life: Meet Mr. McNutley 


schedule was nearly full with the ex- 
ception of the early morning hours. In 
that period, NBc still took the play 
with its 7-9 a.m. Today program, hold- 
ing forth under multiple sponsorship. 
Meanwhile, both cps and NnBc had 
revamped some of their long-establish- 
ed radio serials for across-the-board 
showing, e.g. Hawkins Falls (s. 0. s. 
cO.) on NBC-AM-Tv, and Welcome 
Travelers and The Guilding Light 
(both Procter & Gamble) on cps- 
Radio-Television. 


New Competition 


The most striking network news, 
though, was the upsurge of ABC 
(TELEVISION AGE, September, 1953). 
That web had increased the number of 
its sponsored evening hours from five 
last fall and winter to 10 this season. 
It had also entered the daytime Mon- 


day-to-Friday picture for the first time, 
with two half-hour shows—Turn to a 
Friend and The Ern Westmore Show 
—running back-to-back 4 to 5 p.m. 

DuMont, too, was prospering. The 
network had added the Saturday even- 
ing Pro Football Schedule (8-10:30 
p-m.) with the games sponsored on an 
alternating basis by Westinghouse, 
Miller Brewing, Atlantic Refining, the 
William S. Scull Co. (coffee maker), 
the Chester Ford Dealers Assn., and 
the Pittsburgh Zone Chevrolet Dealers. 
Three new Du Mont were 
launched last month. On Your Way 
featuring Bud Collyer (Wed., 9:30-10 
p-m.) made its first appearance Sept. 
9 under the sponsorship of the Welch’s 
Wine Division of Quality Importers 
through Monroe Greenthal Co. The 
talent show, Chance of a Lifetime, 
(Fri., 10-10:30 p.m.) 
Dennis James bowed on Sept. 11. P. 
(Old Gold) 
writer; the agency is Lennen & Newell. 
And on Sept. 20, another new quiz- 


shows 


emceed by 


Lorillard is the under- 


audience participation program, A 


Dollar A Second, with comedian Jan 





Drama: Letter to Loretta 


Murray at the helm started its 10- 
10:30 p.m. series. The sponsor: the 
Wine Corp. of America through Weiss 
& Geller. 

A close look at the program sched- 
ules of the four networks reveals some 
change in the pattern of programming. 
In 1952-53, the ranking types were: 
drama, audience participation-quiz- 
panel, mystery, children’s shows and 
musical-variety in that order. This sea- 


(Continued on page 64) 
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WKLO-TV 


LOUISVILLE 


Announces the 


appointment of 


O. L. TAYLOR CO. 


AS EXCLUSIVE 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


WKLO-TV 


LOUISVILLE 


Joe Eaton, General Manager 
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Washington con. from page 43) 


has “without a cash box in the home.” 

Another question is, why should 
subscription tv be considered a public 
broadcasting affair at all? Isn’t it more 
like a private communications service 
between seller and buyer? Though this 
is the last thing that subscription tv 
people would admit, this thought is 
apparently behind a bill introduced at 
the last session of Congress by Rep. 
Hinshaw (R-Calif.) who wants to 
make subscription tv a common car- 
rier, subject to the closest kind of reg- 
ulation by the Federal government. 

If you assume that the Fcc were to 
authorize the subscription idea, more 
knotty difficulties crop up. Would sta- 
tions be allowed to sell programs in- 
discriminately, or would the govern- 
ment have to regulate the times of day 
in which it could be used? Would it be 
in the public interest to let pay-as-you- 
see monopolize the choice viewing 
hours of the evening? 


More Questions 


Along this same line, would all sta- 
tions in one city be given free use of 
subscription? What about cities where 
only one station was in operation? 
Would selling shows in that city be in 
the public interest or against it? 

These queries just begin to get into 
the guts of the issue. They nevertheless 
give some idea why the Commission is 
probably reluctant to tangle with the 
scheme at the moment or even for 
some time to come. After all, the first 
uhf station is only a little over a year 
old. The factors that make a uhf sta- 
tion profitable or a failure are by no 
means established. 

But the thinking here seems to be 
that the Fcc won’t be able to resist 
making some kind of a move toward 
subscription tv within the next 12 
months. 

But at the same time it is certain 
to create as many or more problems 
than it will solve. The promoters of 
public events like the idea, so do the 
baseball magnates, football and fight 
promoters. So do the backers of Broad- 
way plays. But it is one thing to please 
the promoters and another to adjudi- 
cate in the public interest. The Fcc 
will have to decide whether the eco- 
nomics of subscription tv will relieve 
the beleaguered few or complicate the 
entire tv structure. 





























now WHIO-TV comes in King Size! 






WHIO-TV Regular Size (Tower in use now—523 feet high.) 














WHIO-TV King-Size 
(Tallest TV Tower in the ff 
world—1104 feet high.) }} 


So triangular, so thin, so highly stacked! 


In television towers, it’s height that counts. And with 
men who know their TV towers best, it’s WHIO-TV. Try the 
King-Size Tower Test soon. Longer length protects your Advertising 
dollar—travels your television message farther. Longer length helps filter 
out irritating interference, too. Puts a bigger, happier audience within easy 


reach. Ask George P. Hollingbery representatives to tell you more about WHIO-TV. 





sad . channel 7 
nas WHIO-TV 
WATTS! Tallest oy Wale), me). ie) 
TV Tower! CBS * ABC * DUMONT 
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Movies (Continued from page 37) 


Scheftel own Telenews Productions 
(news, documentary and sports films 
for television) and Transcontinental 
Properties, Inc. which operates WFTV, 
a uhf outlet in Duluth and wics in 
Springfifield, Ill. They hold cp’s for 
KETV in Little Rock and KCTV in 
Sioux City, Ia., both uhfers. And they 
plan to file later on for a fifth permit. 


A Partial List 


Kallet has applied for a Buffalo sta- 
tion. Wolfsen-Meyer have a 20 per 
cent interest in an application for an 
outlet in Jacksonville, Fla., and 40 per 
cent in one filed for in Charlotte, N. C. 
H. & E. Balaban Corp. and Dubinsky 
Bros. Theatre Corp., both midwest ex- 
hibitors, have been operating WTVO in 
Rockford, Ill. since April. In Sioux 
Falls, S. D., movie men Joseph L. 
Floyd and Edmund R. Ruben have 
been on the air with KELO-TV since 
May, with wMIN-TV (on a share-time 
basis) in St. Paul-Minneapolis since 
early September, and have filed for 
stations in Rapid City, S. D. and Grand 
Forks, N. D. Exhibitor E. H. Rowley 
of Robb & Rowley, a Texas and Arkan- 
sas circuit, has a piece of KWFT in 
Wichita Falls, Tex. and KRTV, in Little 
Rock. The estate of Harry L. Nace, an 
Arizona exhibitor, has a share of 
KTYL-TV in Mesa-Phoenix. And in 
Hawaii, the Consolidated Amusement 
Co. is a major stockholder in Hono- 
lulu’s KGMB-TV, on the air since last 
December. But that’s just a partial list 
(see box on next page). 


Theatre owners expect great things 
from their tv stations. Walter Reade 
theatres, with a uhf in Asbury Park, 
the heart of its circuit, due to go on 
the air around December, thinks it 
will boost box-office take by 25 per 
cent. The new station, WRTV, will run 
film trailers, attendance-building con- 
tests and feature occasional live ap- 
pearances of movie stars. Despite the 
fact that wrTv will be competing with 
New York City’s seven stations, Reade 
is confident of being in the black with- 
in six months. Already used car, ap- 
pliance and real estate dealers are ask- 
ing for rates, and the rate card hasn’t 
even been drawn up. 

Other theatre men, while not actu- 
ally owning stations, think television 
can actually be a great aid in re- 
covering lost Wilbur 
Snaper, president of the Allied States 
Association of Motion Picture Exhibi- 
tors (6,000 houses in 38 states) 
reports that promotion of new films 
via tv has already paid off. Recently 
Warner Bros. used one-minute spots, 


attendance. 


day and evening, on a regional basis 
to plug The Beast from 20,000 Fa- 
thoms and Paramount did the same 
for War of the Worlds. Both credit 
the campaigns with “excellent _re- 
sults. 

Fabian Theatres (eastern seaboard 
circuit) which is also the largest 
stockholder in the Stanley Warner 


” 


(national) chain, moved into tv for 
Fabian _ president, 
Simon Fabian, filed for a station in 
Schenectady back in 1948 but was 
caught in the Fcc freeze. Now he 


similar reasons. 


has a cp and hopes to be on the air 
in January. Plans call for his theatres 
to buy time on wTal to advertise their 
films, and, at the same time, the 
houses will plug the new station and 
set conversion on their screens. 


Producers Joining Up 


Meanwhile, of course, the produc- 
tion end of the industry also shows 
signs of hopping on the television 
bandwagon. Republic, for instance, is 
up to its chin in activity: one sub- 
sidiary, Consolidated Laboratories, 
processes tv films; another, Holly- 
wood Television Service, distributes 
old Republic pictures to stations and 
makes commercials. Most of the Re- 
public lot is rented to independent tv 
film makers. 

Theatre men in general, however, 
believe—or like to believe—that 
Hollywood has seen the light. Certain- 
ly, better pictures have been coming 
along in recent months and fall busi- 
ness promises to show an improve- 
ment. Telenews reports a five per cent 
pickup; United Paramount, one of 
20 per cent. The big successes—such 
as From Here to Eternity, Shane and 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes— are cur- 
rently outgrossing even wartime hits. 

Nevertheless, exhibitors continue to 
hedge their bets. Slowly but surely, 
they are moving into the entertain- 
ment pasture across the road. They 
are already becoming the third largest 
industrial group—after radio and 
newspapers—in the fertile field of 


television operations. 














~_—_— 


er 





Silver lining: some smash hits like From Here To Eternity are breaking records. 
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Theatre Owners are TV Owners 


STATION 


On The Air: 
KTYL-TV Mesa-Phoenix 
KRTV Little Rock 
KEcA-TV Los Angeles 
KGO-TV San Francisco 
wtvs Miami 

wBKB Chicago 


wtvo Rockford, IIl. 


wrex-tv Rockford, Ill. 
wics Springfield, Ill.* 
KEDD Wichita 


WEHT Henderson, Ky.* 


wxyz-Tv Detroit 
wrtv Duluth 


wMIN-TV St. Paul 


wBuF-Tv Buffalo 

wasc New York 

WkKTVv Utica 

KELO-Tv Sioux Falls, S.D. 


KwFt-tv Wichita Falls, Tex. 


KGMB-TV Honolulu 


CPs: 
WKRG-TV Mobile 
KETV Little Rock 


KLz-Tv Denver 


wrpw-tv Augusta, Ga. 
wpaAk-Tv Columbus, Ga. 
wsiL-Tv Harrisburg, Ill. 


wrie Evansville 
Kcri Cedar Rapids 


KcTv Sioux City 


wrtv Asbury Park, N. J. 


- 


KTVK Sante Fe 
wetr Albany, N. Y. 
WRNY-TV Rochester 


wtTri Schenectady 


Kwtv Oklahoma City 


KOIN-TV Portland, Ore. 


WARD-TV Johnstown, Pa. 


* Due to start operations on October 1 


| 
OWNERS 


Estate of Harry L. Nace (53.72%) 
E. H. Rowley (45%) 

ABC-United Paramount Theatres 
same as KECA-TV 

Wolfson-Meyer Enterprises (93.256% ) 
same as KECA-TV 


H. & E. Balaban Corp. (50%) 
Dubinsky Brothers Theatre Corp. (50%) 


Rolando Frederick Gran (22.4%) 
Transcontinental Properties, Inc. (100°) 
Stanley H. Durwood (85%) 


Citizens Theatre Co. (60%) 
Malco Theatres, Inc. (21%) 


same as KECA-TV 
same as WICS 


Joseph L. Floyd (33 1/3%) 
Edmund Ruben (33 1/3%) 


Gary L. Cohen (25.436%) 
same as KECA-TV 

Kallet Theatres, Inc. 
same as WMIN-TV 


E. H. Rowley (12.5%) 
Agnes E. Rowley (12.5%) 
John H. Rowley (25%) 


a 


Consolidated Amusement Co. (66.77% ) 


Kenneth R. Giddens (20%) 
same as WICS 


Frank H. Ricketson, Jr. (13.57%) 
Theodore R. Gamble (20.36% ) 


Martin Theatres of Georgia (option on 22.5% ) 
Martin Theatres of Georgia (50%) 
Turner-Farrar Association (100% ) 


Grand-Carlton Corp. (89.6% ) 
Jesse D., Isadore J., Oscar K., Eugene P. Fine (0.4% ) 


Myron N. Blank (32%) 
Morris B. Ebin (16%) 


Same as WICS 


Walter Reade, Jr. (49.7%) 
Edwin Gage (49.2%) 


E. John and Saloma S. Greer 
Schine Chain Theatres, Inc. (55% ) 
Schine Chain Theatres, Inc. (50% ) 


Simon H. Fabian (25%) 
Samuel Rosen (25%) 

Eleanor F. Rosen (25%) 
Edward L. Fabian (25% ) 


Henry S. Griffing as trustee for Video Independent 
Theatres (15%) 





Theodore R. Gamble (43.5%) 


Margaret E. Gartland (57.5% ) 
Walter M. Thomas (12.5%) 


(Continued on page 77) 


On The House 


Public service films have long been 
a staple on television, particular- 
ly for the small, independent stations. 
Now comes a new trend: industrial 
films offered free and run gratis. 

Biggest outfit involved in this grow- 
ing business is Marathon TV Newsreel, 
Inc., New York film producer and dis- 
tributor. Headed up by 34-year-old 
Konstantin Kalser, Marathon is cur- 
rently making hay with Airhead, 1242- 
minute film produced at a cost of 
$16,000 for the Sikorsky Aircraft Di- 
vision of United Aircraft Corp. Air- 
head describes how the Marines in 


Korea used helicopters to seize ground 





positions (nowhere in the picture is 
the name Sikorsky mentioned). So far, 
some 120 tv stations have requested 
free prints. 

Another Marathon film is Clear 
Iron (railroadese for “clear track 
ahead”), a 14-minute job made for 
the Budd Co. at a cost of $31,000 in 
production and distribution fees. Fea- 
turing stainless-steel Budd streamliners 
and the company’s new self-propelled 
diesel cars, the film was released last 
year, has run on 158 television outlets 
as well as on a 26-station NBC hookup. 
According to Mr. Kalser, the time 
charges to Budd would have ordinarily 
have been more than $40,000. 

Tv stations are offered the 35-mm 
sound films with the proviso that they 
don’t edit them or insert commercials. 
The industrial client pays for the prints 
and the stations pay the round-trip 
freight. The stations may keep the 
films and show them as often as de- 
sired and sell local spot announcements 
at each end to fill out 15 minutes of 
air time. Other big U. S. firms that are 
offering similar shorts include: Gen- 
eral Mills (The School That Learned 
to Eat), Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. (Once Upon A Time), and Bell 
Aircraft Co. (Planes Without Pilots). 
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TWO GREAT NEWSPAPERS 






Shreveport Journal 


SALUTE KCMC-TV 
ae 


...-Each with a 22 page section heralding 
Television Service of KCMC-TV for the 
Texarkana-Shreveport area. 








The combined circulation of the Shreveport Newspapers, in excess of 
140,000, provided a tremendous promotional opening send-off for the 
first Television Service in the prosperous Texarkana-Shreveport market. 


In all a total of nine dailies in the KCMC-TV coverage area have pub- 
lished sections aggregating 102 pages promoting KCMC-TV. 


KCMC-TYV covers one of the Nation’s largest unduplicated television areas. 


KCMC-TV 


WALTER E. HUSSMAN FRANK O. MYERS 


Vice President 





General Manager 
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Lighting (Continued from page 35) 


windows, floor lamps, fireplaces, etc., 
no matter in which direction he faces 
the camera. Lighting from the front, 
back, and sides of varying intensity 
and value will mold his features and 
provide the accents and shading re- 
quired to convey character. Character, 
on a television screen, is as seen a 
matter of light and shadow. 


Once lighting has done the job of 
illuminating what the camera should 
see, it should stop. Unfortunately, the 
present tendency on tv is to “over- 
light.” This waste-by-abundance would 
be avoided if the great sensitivity of 
the Image Orthicon is borne in mind. 

Minimum lighting is not only de- 
sirable production-wise; it also results 
in cutting the cost of initial purchase, 
operation and maintenance of equip- 
ments, which further brings about a 
saving in initial cost, operation and 
maintenance of facilities. Lighting in- 


struments and switchboards generate 
heat; air conditioning is thus necessary 
to keep equipment and personnel in 
good working order. The less light 
used, the less heat generated; there- 
fore the less air conditioning neces- 
sary. Result: an important saving in 
dollars. 

Meanwhile, manufacturers are alert 
to television’s unique lighting prob- 
lems. Several are 
currently devel- 
oping equipment 
which can _ be 
raised, lowered, 
directed and fo- 
cused by remote 
control. This | 
won't change the 
characteristics of 
lighting fixtures, 
but it will pro- 
vide far greater control over illumina- 





Sol Cornberg 


tion. It will make possible less light— 
the minimum—more efficiently there- 
fore more economically. 





Dictionary of Lighting Terms 








funnels, 
snoots, 


hoods 





Enable the gathering of 
refracted rays from the sides 
or risers of a fresnel lens 

or the “spherical aberration” 
(reflection from the edge) 

of a conventional lens. 





cut-offs, 
barn doors 


Devices slit into the holders 
in front of the lens 

allowing for the winging in or 
out, horizontally or vertically, 
of veins to intercept the 

light rays. 





framing 
shutters 


Enable the vertical and/or 
horizontal interception of 
light rays through a device 
built into the lighting 
instrument between the lamp 
and the lens. 





iris 








A series of leaves working 
concentrically into the field to 
increase or diminish its size. 
Inserted in front of the lens 

or built into the unit between 
the lamp and the lens. 




















to the man 

(or woman) with 
a personal stake 
in the 

television 
business... 


How do you keep yourself in gear with 
the constantly-increasing events that 
shape the growth of this multi-million 
dollar phenomenon? 


As in any other business, the well- 
posted executive is the one who recog- 
nizes opportunities and knows how to 
make the most of them. 


That’s why we think you'll welcome 
TELEVISION AGE. For too long, the tv 
business has needed a business publi- 
cation exclusively its own. Here’s one 
created only to weigh and report the 
significant in today’s fantastic growth 
of television advertising and tv man- 
ageinent. 


TELEVISION AGE is edited for busy peo- 
ple by competently busy editors, long 
part of the television business. It’s 
neither a newspaper nor how-to-do 
journal for novices. TELEVISION AGE is 
a mature reporter . . . seeking out, 
analyzing, foreseeing, correlating the 
working information needed so des- 
perately by active minds in today’s 
television business. 


lf you’re a buyer or seller of tv ad- 
vertising . . . if your future is linked 
with television’s . . . then you are in- 
vited to become a subscriber to TELE- 


VISION AGE. 


Just fill in, clip and mail the coupon. 


Television Age 


444Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


year (13 issues) at your special introduc- 
tory rate of $4.75; [) three years (39 


' 
1 
i 
1 
" 
. ~~ i 
Please enter my subscription for [] one ; 
1 
1 
i 
issues) at 12.00. ; 

1 


My Name 


Company 


sleslenientesientetenetateteietetetetedtatetetetete tattle | 
- 
> 


BIND | tecmaliig ivi oldeninceshitacincetnesdenstecannaiigaie’ ~ 
3) ee Zone ......... pa ; 
OJ I enclose payment. ; 
0 Bill me. i 

' 
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GF (Continued from page 29) 


with his boss, one of the Operating 
Vice Presidents (Curtis H. Gager, in 
the case of Maxwell House). And the 
OvP’s in turn work in close liason 
with President Igleheart and Executive 
Vice President Charles G. Mortimer, 
Jr. It’s teamwork, and the pattern is 
flexible, varying with situations. 


Triple Play 


Promotion is handled in a similar 
flexible manner. General Foods uses 
three agencies to handle its family of 
domestic products: Young & Rubicam 
(Jell-O, Minute Rice and Tapioca, 
Birds Eye, Baker’s Coconut, Swans 
Down, some Post cereals, Sanka) ; 
Benton & Bowles (Certo and Sure-Jell, 
Log Cabin Syrup, Gaines, Maxwell 
House, Yuban and Bliss Coffees, other 
Post cereals, Walter Baker chocolate 
and cocoa); Foote Cone & Belding 
(Calumet, LaFrance and Satina laun- 
dry aids, still other Post cereals). Bulk 
of the work in developing television 
programming is done by the divisions 
in collaboration with the corporate 
advertising office and, of course, the 
respective agencies. Technical super- 
vision of tv shows is the responsibility 
of the agencies, who supply on-the-spot 
production supervisors to sit in during 
rehearsals and the actual shooting. 

Here, too, the company is responsi- 
ble for another “first”—the integrated 
media placement. That means, simply, 
that the buying of all media for one 


GF’s top three look ahead: Francis, Mortimer and Igleheart 


product is handled by one account 
executive. Formerly, it had been com- 
mon practice for newspaper space, 
magazines, radio and other media to 
be handled separately. Today. for in- 
stance, all Jello promotion is coordi- 
nated at Y&R under J. P. Wilkerson; 
at B&B, Esty Stowell directs media 
placement for Maxwell House; and at 
FcaB, August Becker is in charge of 
all Calumet advertising. 

General Foods is in a particularly 
fortunate position on television adve-- 
tising because several of its products 
can jointly sponsor shows which might 
be too costly for any one alone. The 
job of coordinating the interests of the 
various sponsoring products is the as- 
signment of corporate advertising di- 


rector, Ed Ebel, who is also charged 
with the responsibility for top-level 
contacts with the networks. Thus, the 
corporate advertising office provides a 
place where the networks and other 
television producers can bring their 
proposals to the attention of the com- 
pany as a whole. 

Mr. Ebel’s boss is Wayne Marks, a 
vice president and newly made staff 
group officer with responsibility for 
supervising marketing activities along 
with traffic, purchasing and organiza- 
tion planning. Mr. Marks reports to 
Executive Vice President Charles Mor- 
timer, who also has the post of chief 
operating officer (as distinct from the 
president’s role as chief executive of- 
ficer). A vigorous man in his early 





Aldrich Family (N 


Leave it to the 


Girls (N) 
Small Fry (D) 
The Goldbergs (C) 


Hopalong Cassidy (N) 
! The Goldbergs (C) 
Bert Parks Show (N) 


The General Foods TV Shows 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Mama (C) Mama (C) Mama (C) Mama (C) Mama (C) 
Author Meets the Aldrich Family (N) Young Mr. Bobbin (N) Our Miss Brooks (C) Roy Rogers (N) 
Critics (N) 


Roy Rogers (N) 


Captain Video (D) 
It’s News To Me (C) 
Claudia (N-C) 

*The Ad-Libbers (C) 


Hopalong Cassidy (N) Life with Luigi (C) 
Roy Rogers (N) 
Bert Barks Show (N-C) Captain Video (D) 
Red Buttons (C) 
*Who'’s There? (C) 
*Footlights Theztre (C) *Pantomine Quiz (C) 


* Arthur Murray 


**Bob Hope (N) 
Red Buttons (C) 
Our Miss Brooks (C) 
Rocket Rangers (C) 


* Masquerade Party (C) 


*Footlights Theatre (C) 

















Show 
how (C) Captain Video (D) 


C—CBS; D—Dumont; N—NBC es 


once a month * summer replacement 
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fifties, Mr. Mortimer has been rapidly 
moving up the executive ladder. A GF 
man from way back, he joined the 
company in 1928 and, after a series of 
marketing assignments, became cor- 
porate ad manager in 1938. In 1947, 
Mr. Mortimer assumed corporate re- 
sponsibility for marketing, advertising 
and research. Named to his present po- 
sition last year, Charles Mortimer is 
considered the “center man” on the 
top management team. He is also gen- 
erally considered to be the _heir- 
apparent to the presidency when 
Austin Igleheart steps down. 

Meanwhile, as General Foods drives 
toward the $1 billion-a-year mark, 
rumors about the company’s future— 
all of them centering on expansion 
plans—are flying and thick. (cF also 
does some pruning now and then: in 
the past year it sold Diamond Crystal 
Salt, the shrimp and oyster operations 
and Snider Condiments. At the same 
time, it acquired the Perkins Products 
Co., makers of Kool-Aid, a ready-mix 
powdered drink). Last month Wall 
Street was buzzing with the “inside 
word” that GF was only a check stub’s 
distance from acquiring control of 
Lever Bros. This month the word, and 
it is considered a bit more logical, is 
that the company would like to pur- 
chase Gerber Products, Inc. If true 
it would be understandable, since baby 
foods are rapidly becoming a major 
factor in the food field. 


The New and the Old 


Expansion in such a direction would 
also be in line with General Foods’ 
announced policy. Mr. Mortimer put 
it clearly at a recent GF personnel 
meeting: “A company grows when it 
increases its profitability and makes 
more effective use of its assets . . 
This calls for constant revitalization 

. by adding new and profitable 
products, improving old ones and 
pruning the obsolete.” 

This “striking out” approach also 
applies to GF’s use of television. The 
company pioneered once with striking 
results; now “sold” on the medium, 
plans are already afoot to take advant- 
age of the enormous potentialities of 
color tv—a natural, as Mr. Igleheart 
says, for food promotion. That added 
impact may well be just the thing to 
make possible that golden billion. 

















The Branham Network | 



















































































Chicago 


K son Francisco St. Louis ® 


“ Chortone 
Wi: Angeles Memphis 
Atlanta * 


Dallas | 



































































































































































































































Branham offices representing Television Stations 



















































































































































































































































































WHYN.-TV, Springfield-Holyoke, Mass. 
KOB-TV, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
WCPO.-TV, Cincinnati, Ohio 

WEWS, Cleveland, Ohio 

WMCT, Memphis, Tennessee 
KFDA-TV, Amarillo, Texas 

KRLD-TV, Dallas, Texas 

KROD-TV, El Paso, Texas 

KMO-TV, Tacoma, Washington 
KIT-TV, Yakima, Washington 


Represented by 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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TELEVISION AGE Set Count: 


(The figures listed below are secured from the stations and their national representa- 
tives. They are presented as a service by TELEVISION AGE. For further information regarding 
the figures and their sources contact the stations or their representatives. Where one figure 
is given for a multiple-station market, it represents all in that market.) 










































































































































































































































































































































































City Stations vhf uhf City Stations vht uhf 
ABILENE KRBC-TV 15,000 GREENSBORO WFMY-TV 179,740 
AKRON WAKR-TV 26,121 GREENVILLE, S.C. WGVL 30411 
ALBUQUERQUE KOB-TV 30,744 HAMPTON, VA. _WVEC-TV 24,000 
ALTOONA WFBG-TV 346,462 HANNIBAL, MO. KHQA-TV nas 
AMARILLO KFDA-TV 30,377 (see Quincy) 
KGNC-TV 29,951 HARRISBURG WHP-TV 78,300 
AMES, 1A. WOI-TV 160,000 WTPA 
ANN ARBOR WPAG-TV 10,700 HOLYOKE WHYN-TV Me lg 
ASHEVILLE WISE-TV 15,200 900, Springfield, 
alee WICA-TV 10,000 HONOLULU KGMB-TV 27,000 
a aa KONA 25,000 
WSB-TV 330,000 HOUSTON KGUL-Ty 235,000 
ATLANTIC CITY WEPG-TV 13,625 KPRC-TV 265,000 — 
AUSTIN, MINN. KMMT 56,547 HUNTINGTON WSAZ-TV _- 227,132 
AUSTIN, TEX. KTBC-TV 43,709 HUTCHINSON KTVH-TV ee 
BAKERSFIELD __KAFY-TV 20,000 (see Wichita) af 
BALTIMORE WAAM INDIANAPOLIS = WFBM-TV 394,000 x 
-TV JACKSON, MISS. WJTV 24,103 
WMAR-TY 498,556 ____ JACKSONVILLE WMBR-TV 137,641 
aes WAESTY __ S808 JOHNSTOWN WJAC-TV 675,020 
BATON ROUGE _ WAFB-TV 28,600 KALAMAZOO WKZO-TV 306,000 ae 
BATTLE CREEK WBKZ-TV 55,938 KANSAS CITY tee a — 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. WTVI-TV KMBC- : 
(see St. Louis) : WDAF-TV 313,062 
BELLINGHAM, KVOS-TV 26,472 WHB-TV 
__WASH. LAFAYETTE, IND. WFAM-TV 21,000 
BETHLEHEM WLEV-TY 31,636 LANCASTER WGAL-TV _ 228,035 
BINGHAMTON WNBF-TV 152,787 LANSING WiLs-tv 75,200 
BIRMINGHAM WAFM-TV 166,000 WJIM-TV 227,000 
Bee OS WBRC-TV 166,000 —= LAS VEGAS KLAS-TV 8,000 
BLOOMINGTON, WTTV 248,000 LAWTON, OKLA. KSWO-TV — 
__IND. ee ee WLOK-TV 11,297 
BOISE KIDO-TV___— 6,200 LINCOLN KFOR-TV _ 60000—S~S 
BOSTON WBZ-TY KOLN-TV 59,354 
~ WNAC-TV _ 1,089,696 LITTLE ROCK KRTV —_—* 
BRIDGEPORT WiCe-TV 26,664 LONGVIEW, TEX. KTVE-TV.~~~~~—«S28, 164 
BUFFALO WBEN-TY 357,511 4,000 LOS ANGELES Kec ATV . — 
ae WBUF-TV ____ 45,000 aRAELYY 
BUTTE KOPR-TV 6,500 KNBH 
KXLF-TV 6,500 KNXT 
CHAMBERSBURG WCHA-TV 5,000 KTLA 
CHARLESTON, S. C. WCSC-TV 30,000 ae. )=6h—6hA SUC 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. WBTV 340,546 LOUISVILLE waaay 293,076 
CONCASO WeKD . 1 y7aars LUBBOCK KCBD-TV 31,054 
WGN-TV 1,439,693 KDUB-TV 32,349 
WNBQ 1,439,693 LYNCHBURG WLVA-TV 73,154 
CHICO, CAL. KHSL-TV 29,000 MACON, GA. WETV 12,000 
CINCINNATI WCPO-TV 435,000 WMAZ-TV_ 50,000, 
WKRC-TV 470,000 MADISON WKOW-TV 21,450 
WLW-T 431,000 eee < WMTV 21,450 
CLEVELAND WEWS ~ MEDFORD KBES-TV rn oe 
WNBK 787,389 MEMPHIS WMCT 218,200 
COLORADO KKTV 30,253 —— 
COLUMBIA, MO. KOMU-TV 24,000 aie OEE ye i00 00 
COLUMBIA, S. €. WCOS-TV 24,825 WIMJ-TV 570437. 
Wiecty » 93) 96,840 MINNEAPOLIS-  WCCO-TV 394,300 
COLUMBUS WENS-TV 289,000 ot. PAS WESN-TY _398,000 
WLW.C 289,000 ° MINOT, N. D. _KCJB-TV 7,010 
N 313,000 MOBILE WALA-TV 36,000 
DALLAS KRLD-TV 295,000 WKAB-TV 34,900 
WFAA-TV 295,000 MONROE KFAZ-TV 15,000 
DAVENPORT WOC-TV 215,000 KNOE-TV =’ 
WLW-D 300,000 MONTGOMERY  WCOV-TV 13,400 
WIFE 43,000 MUNCIE WLBC-TV 32,500 
DECATUR, ILL. WTVP 22,500 NASHVILLE WSM-TV 122,657 
DENVER creLTY 158,350 oe WATV 1,092,730 
SETROIT WiBi-TV 1,160,000 EW BRITAIN WKNB-TV 80,135 
WWJ-TV 1.115.000 NEW CASTLE, PA. WKST-TV 44,498 
WXYZ-TV ‘850,000 NEW HAVEN WNHC-TV 635,190 
DULUTH WFTV 31,500 NEW ORLEANS WDSU-TV 211,165 
EASTON WGLV 33,020 NEW YORK WABC-TV 
ELMIRA WTVE 9,500 
EL PASO KROD-TV 29,392 a a 
KTSM-TV 9,1 WOR-TV 
ERIE wicu 197,000 WPIX 3,948,000 
FARGO WDAY-TV _ 10,000 NORFOLK WTAR-TV 192,600 
FT. LAUDERDALE WFTL-TV 30,000 OKLAHOMA CITY WKY-TV 221,408 
FT. SMITH, ARK. KFSA-TV 7,000 OMAHA KMTV 203,310 
FT. WORTH WBAP-TV _281,250 WOW-TV___'197,797 
FRESNO KMJ-TV 40,458 OSHKOSH WOSH-TV 4,000 
GALVESTON KGUL-TV PEORIA WEEK-TV 60,187 
(see Houston) PHILADELPHIA WCAU-TV 1,409,000 
GRAND RAPIDS WOOD-TV 256,247 Wena’ \4sve7 
GREEN BAY WBAY-TV 76,223 


Report by Markets, October 1953 










































































City Stations vat uhf 
PHOENIX ~ KPHO-TV “¢ 
SS KTYL-TV 71,500 
PITTSBURGH WDTV 725,000 

WENS 75,000 
- tn Ee, 100,000 
PORTLAND, ME. WPMT 18,200 
PORTLAND, ORE. KPTV 108,007 
PROVIDENCE | WJAR-TV 1,073,000 
PUEBLO KCSJ-TV 31,000 

es ios. _KDZA-TV_ 22,000 
QUINCY, ILL. KHQA-TV 60,000 
> Sean bat WGEM-TV 27,200 
RALEIGH WNAO-TV 31,200 
READING WEEU-TV 54,633 
= = WHUM-TV 127,000 
RICHMOND —_—s WV 174,182 
ROANOKE —CWSSSLS-TV 91,600 
ROCHESTER, KROC-TV 40,000 

aed RS 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. WHAM-TV 192,000 
ROCKFORD, ILL. WTVO 43,500 
ROCK ISLAND, WHBF-TV 215,000 
ROME, GA. | "WROM-TV _—75,500 
ROSWELL, N. M. KSWS-TV 8,327 
SAGINAW _ WKNX-TV 40,100 
ST. JOSEPH =—ss——s«éK FEQ-TV 75,439 
ST. Louis KSD-TV 534,500 
sie WTVI-TV 127,000 
ST. PAUL- KSTP-TV 
MINNEAPOLIS WMIN-TV 394,300 
ST. PETERSBURG WSUN-TV 39,000 
SALINAS _ ‘KSBW-TV 32,500 
SALT LAKE CITY KDYL-TV 
Brn pew ___KSL-TV 131,200 
SAN ANGELO  KTXL-TV 6,500 
SAN ANTONIO KEYL 
a2. * WOAI-TV 155,053 
SAN DIEGO KFMB-TV 206,382 
Mra AP |. 206,000 
SAN FRANCISCO KGO-TV 
KPIX 
Phas poh £ 2 KRON-TV 710,000 
SAN LUIS OBISPO KVEC-TV 5,000 
SANTA BARBARA KEY-T 371,332 
SCHENECTADY WRGB 279,500 
SCRANTON WGBI-TV 75,000 
a > “ay _WwTvu 60,000 
SEATTLE  _—*KING-TV 282,900 
SIOUX CITY —_—«KVTV 59,493 
SIOUX FALLS KELO-TV 35,560 
SOUTH BEND  —-WSBT-TV 68,704 
SPOKANE KHQ-TV 37,644 
i ees 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. WICS 15,000 
SPRINGFIELD, WHYN-TV 72,000 
MASS. WWLP | 57,000 
spa INGFIELD, KTTS-TV 23,917 
SYRACUSE WHEN 262,960 
WSYR-TV _221,000 
TACOMA- KMO-TV 281,000 
SEATTLE KTNT-TVY _ 282,900 
TEXARKANA KCMC-TV _16,526 
TOLEDO =——— (wsCSWWSSPD-TV 228,000 
TUCSON KOPO-TV 14,167 
ie A 13,500 
TULSA _ _KoTV 156,325 
UTICA  —s—SWKTV—s«1:25,000 
WASHINGTON WMAL-TV 
WNBW 
WTOP-TV 
G 472,009 
WATERBURY WATR-TV 75,000 
WICHITA KEDD 32,026 
KTVH-TV 45,444 
WICHITA FALLS, KFDX-TV 
TEX. KWFT-TV 37,500 
WILKES-BARRE WBRE-TV 104,000 
WILK-TV 115,000 
WILMINGTON WDEL-TV _‘150,927 
YAKIMA KIMA-TV_ 6,000 
YORK WSBA-TV __ 75,000 
YOUNGSTOWN WEMJ-TV 75,000 
____WKBN-TV 80,510 
ZANESVILLE, WHIZ-TV 8,905 
. 2a 
Markets: 165 


Stations on air: 250 
Total estimated set count: 26,320,000 











UHF (Continued from page 33) 


fast introduction of vhf television: 
children. WEEU-TV Reading made sure 
its representatives got uhf data—usu- 
ally in the form of a talk—to Boy 
Scout troops and playground groups. 
wcos-tv Columbia, S. C., combined a 
general interest in sports with an ap- 
peal to young viewers by telecasting 
programs involving Little League play- 
ers. In fact, most stations have made 
sure they have good afternoon fare for 
kiddies (often involving juvenile clubs 
which offer free movie tickets and spe- 
cial prizes). 

The concrete result of promotion 
techniques is hard to estimate. 

Several points do stand out, how- 








Children have power .. . 


ever. The greatest single aid to in- 
creased conversion has been the dealer 
and his cooperation. (Only one dis- 
gruntled station dissented on this near- 
unanimous point of view.) On the 
average, the second most effective aid 
has been the actual goods a uhf station 
has to deliver, programming. (Peoria 
conversion soared after an announce- 
ment that the local uhf station would 
carry the All-Star game. Other favor- 
ites for programming are 
weather, news and special events.) 

The firm belief uhf managers have 
in their own medium is further born 
out by their tendency to play down 
advertising in general, although most 
new uhf outlets made fullest possible 
use of it. (Presumably, tv managers 
were thinking of advertising in media 
other than television, however.) 


The Illinois Public 


Public participation in his station 


local 


(via open house, watching programs 
in production and being on a pro- 
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gram) was considered the major fac- 
tor in building conversion by only one 
station manager, Harold G. Cowgill of 
wtvp Decatur, Ill. He strongly empha- 
sized that the “excellent results” were 
largely due to the fact that he has 
“fostered and encouraged all of the 
people and institutions to consider the 
station as theirs.” Most managers felt 
public participation in their stations 
did not promote excessive uhf conver- 
sion. Merchandising, they noted, has 
offered almost no help at all. 


Accelerating Rate 


Furthermore, conversion is_ not 
necessarily related to the number of 
pre-uhf sets in the market. The change- 
over usually starts slowly, often halt- 
ingly, until a station starts its test pat- 
tern. Then the rate takes a healthy in- 
crease, seems to reach its peak in the 
first week after the station has gone on 
the air. One Milwaukee dealer report- 
ed conversions jumped from 93 to 960 
sets per week. Decatur, Ill., a one- 
station market, was almost able to 
double its uhf sets, from 12,500 to 
22,500, in three weeks time. When tv- 
hungry Buffalo’s second station was 
going on the air, conversions there 
averaged 1,000 per day according to 
WBES-TV. 

Just as important as the number of 
actual sets converted to uhf is how the 
public has reacted to the concept of 
vhf. Consensus of station managers is 
that the  public-at-large probably 
doesn’t know, technically, what uhf is. 
If anyone has checked up on it, it is 
probably vhf-set owners who must de- 
cide whether or not to spend extra 
money for uhf. They will spend the 
money, it has been shown, when uhf 
programming is as good, or better, 
than the fare set-owners already re- 
ceive. The public, it seems, is looking 
neither for vhf nor uhf; they want 
only good television. 

One observation has been made by 
several uhf operators: set conversion is 
slow to catch on fire until the station 
gets on the air. No amount of dramatic 
preliminary promotion can equal the 
excitement of real programming. A 
test pattern, one uhf station manager 
commented, is not too enticing to the 
average viewer. Once, the station hits 
the air, then it is a different story. This 
seems to be pretty well substantiated by 
the now famous Norfolk situation. NBC 


poured manpower energy, promotion 
know-how and a reputed $125,000 into 
the market to stimulate set conversion 
so the new NBC outlet, the uhf WVEC-TV 
replacing the vhf WTAR-Tv, would have 
a sizeable set count when it hit the air 
last month. However, a survey under- 
written by both NBC and WTAR-TV 
showed that there was less than 5% 
conversion just before WVEC-TV took 
the air. Reports from that area, how- 
ever, now indicate that the conversions 
are being installed at a healthy rate. 

And the WVEC-TV case proved an- 
other important point: Analysis of the 
local market is an important starting 
point. A local exploitation stunt of 
having NBC stars in Hollywood call 
long distance and talk to patients in a 
nearby veterans hospital received very 
little local publicity. Reason: the four 
major newspapers in the area have 
their own am or tv stations and were 
reluctant to give the stunt more than 
minimum editorial coverage. 

In a novel reversal of the usual ques- 
tion, Russell K. Olsen, manager of 
KPTV in all-uhf Portland, says, “I have 
been asked many times in Portland— 
where the public has only had uhf 
television—whether vhf gives the same 
kind of pictures. The public should be 
educated to the fact that the standards 
of transmission on uhf and vhf are 
exactly the same and that television is 
television, regardless of how it reaches 
the set in the living room.” 























. to keep doors open 

















YOU MIGHT GET A 1600-LB. BULL MOOSE *— 


BUT eee YOU NEED WKZO.-TV 
TO BAG TV AUDIENCES 
IN WESTERN MICHIGAN 


WKZO.-TV gets more than twice as many viewers as the 


second Western Michigan station, morning. afternoon and 
aan night. Here’s why: 
SHARE OF AUDIENCE—MON.-FRI.—APRIL, 1953 WKZO-TV has a higher TOWER . . . lower CHANNEL 
. . + greater POWER . . . better RELAY FACILITIES 
S em- 12 asen- 6 pm.- . . « finer PROGRAMMING! 


WKZO.-TV 


STATION "B" 


OTHERS 





12 noon 6 p.m. 12 midnight 

WKZO.-TV is the Official Basic CBS Television Outlet for 

62% (a) 52% 52% (a) Kalamazoo-Grand Rapids. Its brilliant Channel 3 picture ef- 
fectively serves more than 300,000 TV homes in 27 Western 

26% 25% 25% (a) Michigan and Northern Indiana counties—a far larger 
television market than is available in and around such cities 

12% 237% 23% as Rochester, New Orleans or Denver! 


(a) Does not telecast for complete period and the share of Get all the facts and you'll choose WKZO-TV, the dominant 


audience is unadjusted for this situation. 






station in Western Michigan and Northern Indiana. 


(80,000 WATTS VIDEO—40,000 AUDIO) 


WAJEF-FM — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 
KOLN — LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
SS OFFICIAL BASIC CBS FOR WESTERN MICHIGAN 
$$OCIa wr 
WMBD — PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


We 
” The Felyer Hations ~~ 
WKZO — KALAMAZOO 
- WKZO.-TV — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 
WJEF — GRAND RAPIDS 


Avery-Knodel, Inc., Exclusive National Representatives 


*F. D. Fetherston and D. G. MacDonald got one this size on Magnassippi River, Quebec, in 1889. 
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MONDAY-FRIDAY SATURDAY SUNDAY 
le is 9:00 ABC css DuM NBC ABC cBs DuM NBC ABC 
Television | T 
9:15 
T 9:45 NT 
> ,) or junior Cross 
Network Program junior Cross 
10:00 Fri. Wheel ” 
Cha rt of Fortune Ding Dong frootsie Hip- 
10-11 (S) 
10:15 B School 
; Wirhat & gp 
ca 
10:30 |11-11:30 (8) a 
Key: All times shown are Eastern Stand- P Mon.-Th. 
ard (EST). Date given in lower right-hand — Glamour Pmilin’ Ea’: 
corner of block is starting date, unless 10:45 = 7 Girl 
otherwise indicated. F, Film; L, Live; . (L) MS* (F-8) Brown Shoe 
P, Participating Sponsorship; 8, Sustain- M & W Co. 
ing; Alt., Alternating; LS, Last Show; ~ Nee ~ } } 
MS* Multiple Sponsorship (see footnote) 11:00 an =. Hawkins 
. N. S., No Network Service; ON, on Th.. 16. Falls 
Now; TBA, To Be Announced. 3 a, r S.0.S.Co. (L) Space Patrol 
H3t5 21:06. Lost The Ralston- 
15 min. 
FOOTNOTES Baira Show Rennctts Purina 
CBS—‘‘Arthur Godfrey Time’’ (Mon. & 11:30 (‘s) + ~ ; } 
Wed., 10-11:30 a.m. Tue. Thur., 10- _ Follow Space Cadet 
11:15 a.m.): 10-10:15—Mutual of Omaha, Strike it Your Heart Rod Brown, Int'l. Shoe 
Mon. & Wed. Knomark Mfg. Co., alt. days; 11:45 Rich __ Xie) TBA Rocket (alt. weekly 
10:15-30—Snow Crop & Kleenex, alt. days; (L) Three Steps Ranger with: Secret 
10:45-11—Lever Bros. & Toni Co. alt. days; Colgate To Heaven Gen. Foods Files, Capt. 
11-11:15—Pillsbury, Mon. & Wed. Eff. 12:00 1 } (L-S) | | Video (S) 
10/27. Nabisco, Tues. & Thurs., Eff. Bride&Gr’m : 
10/27; 11:15-30—Liggett & Myers, M. & W. (see footnote) 
“Bride & Groom’’ (Mon.-Fri., 12-12:15 12:15 —__—_—__— 
p.m.): Gen. Mills (M-W-F); Toni Co. Love of Life } 
(Tu.-Th.). Am: Home Big Top 
“Garry Moore’? (Mon.-Fri., 1:30-2 p.m.): 12:30 _Products(L) 
1:30-45—C. H. Masland, Mon.; 1:45-2— ‘ Search For National 
Hoover Co., Mon.; 1:30-45—Cat’s Paw Tomorrow Dairy Faith For 
Rubber Co., Tues.; 1:45-2—Pillsbury, Tu.; 12:45 P&G Co. Toda: 
1:30-45—Purex .» W.; 1:45-2—Best > The Guid- Faith for 
Foods, W.; 1:30-45—Swift & Co., Th.; ing Light Today, Inc. 
1:45-2—-Norge, Th.; 1:30-45—Converted 1:00 P&G 
Rice, F.; 1:45-2--Kellogg Co., F. . Gerald W 
Mon.-Fri., 2-2:30 p.m.: “‘Double or Noth- Johnson, 
(Continued on page 64) 1:15 Lone Ranger News (8) 
Gen. Mills Football ———— 
MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 
“ ABC cBSs DuM NBC ABC CBS DuM NBC ABC csBs DuM NBC ABC c 
6:00 - _ - ~ - M 
| 
6:15 
6:30} + + 4 4 
6:45 
7:00 leans. Waneo! : + } } 
~ . - ome. _ Capt. Video . Vide 
7:15 ae a (L—S) L—S) 
Marge & Marge & — — ss 
— Jeff | 2 re & 
7:30 | «s) «S) | | e (Ss) (8) 
News A. Murray News Dinah Shore 7 Eddi N 
Jamie >. News le . 
Oldsmobile Dance Party} Calvacade | A™. Cig. & Show (L) e ‘ Fisher (L) am. 4 
7:45 — ees Come see footnotes Of America) Cigar Co. Chevrolet | Mark Saber Ottamobile Coca-Cola =. kane Cigar 
Ekco Prod’s Liggett & Camel News — Camel New hee ye Bang en "a 
2 } :s duPont Froman News} Drug- ‘ . > “| Gen. Mills 
(alt. wks.) Myers Caravan (L) 2 Caravan (L) Liggett & Caravan . F 
8:00 4 } | | Show (S) _ = Myers (L) 
B } } Gen. 
Allen | ,Twenty | Name That Gene Autry Worth Milton Berle oa jopkin 
8:15) S*y Kins B. F. — Spiedel ad inne ‘Show. «L)| The Bis | Godfrey & | Hopkins 1 Marriea | Quick AS yer 
, Derby Pane ae ‘orp. (L) Buick Motor} Picture (His Friends! Science | Joan (F)| 4 Flas MeN 
Foods | (cn wks)| Black’ | Dick Drug Wrigley Co. Admiral | (3 out of 4 (s) =o | Soe [oe Be. Thor cen. 
8:30 Bn adil | (alt. wks.) | Corp. weeks) ai (L—s) 
ur Voice Of f es 
Godfrey’s Fires: Red Pantomime | Bob Hope Pillsbury Where’s Four y 
8:45 Of Many Talent bs Big = Skelton Quiz Show (L) (alt. wks.) My Little | Raymond? To 
. Things Scouts issue Firestone Pharmaceu- (L) Gen. Foods 2nd _half- |Margie (F)}Am. Cig. &  § 
(s)—10/5 | Lipton Tea «‘s) Tire & ticals, Inc. Benson & | (every 4th hour: Scott Paper | Cigar, Kem- L) 
9:00 _& Soup Rubber Co. (Geritol) Hedges week) —— =! chicago 0. — Paint Machi on ter 
. dunter | Tiere | Make Room This Is oar} ogee Symeneny | cena 
Press RCA Victor} For Daddy Show Fireside xing Strike It - yrs 
9:15 | Conference a Show— Am.Tobacco| Business Theatre Rich Dottie iam = 
(s)— Dennis Day | —Speidel Shick Razor (F) Colgate- Mack Show ver PMont 
‘ _ 10/5 ROA Vieter| (eh. win.) Paster Fed's, P. & G. (co-op) | Palmolive- Kraft = Lever Foe 
9:30 10/5 | —10/6 (alt. wks.) Oa ae? Peet ____| Theatre re 
F . 
Red sentra tgomery uthor 
Talent Boxing se Where Was Circle I’ve Got A| on Y Kraft Foods 
9:45] Patrol Buttons ary 1U. G. Mtect| mics ante. 1? Theatre (L) Secret | Way (LD Big J The 
cS) | Gen woote| cm | oe du. arse) ue) | ome Coe pavecits | “Wes” ae a 
. 8. . eynolds Wine 
10:00 * Johnson a a ie ai oe ae Theatre  _* 
Tobacco | (@!t. wkly.) ‘Kraft Foods) Phi) 
This Is with: Danger ip Ser ae Co Morfe Big 
10:15 1 whe Life | Studio One alt. wks. | album (S) Yourself Your Life . Pp 
Westine- —11/3 Block Drug (L) Blue Ribbon (L) —10/15 Ph 
ver Anta = P. + “a Wrestling Bouts Hazel L ) 
10:30 | —--—_— +-_““"**____ nig ETE SA Doth tore be __ Co. From _| Pabst Sales Bishop = 
Who Said ie Benve Considine Rainbo Co. ae ws ess ee Bhp 2 -—— 
That Same «(L) a4 
10:45 Ringside _ Swanson See It Now Mutual of (alt. 4 
Interviews (co-op) , 3 C. Alcoa Omaha Sports Spot Place 
(co-op) on oan) (co-op) General “] 
11:00 a .) 8 eee BGAwe Soke E | | ee 
Longines- Chronoscope 
:t5 Longines 





























MONDAY-FRIDAY 





SATURDAY 






SUNDAY 









T.-Th.) 


(S$) 10/5 (F-8) 


The Era | 
Westmore 
4:45 


5:15 


5:30 


5:45 





game: 
Pre-Game 
” Oldsmobile 


ABC DuM NBC ABC css Dum NBC ABC ces DuM nBC 
| i | i 15 min. be- | 
| Q Frontiers of 
ore football 


3 NCAA 
‘see footnot 
aT cannes i | Football 
| Lankdotter’s Gen. Motors pee Westhats ——— 
' louse sames Westing- 
2:45 Party house, Miller 
MS BrewingCo 
eC 
3:00 L- | | i Standard O11 Brewing 
= a omg Corp. of 
Payoff Paul Dixon Indiana antic “‘Re- 
3:15 yn ol Sy) = Kate Smith fining Co 
) Hour (starting Wm. 8 
S- (T.-Th.)| Vitamin ti f Scull 
:30 , me 0 Scull Co 
a } 4 —~@f—- Lb > ‘game vartes } te— Chester Ford” 
Bob Crosby America from 1:15 | balance of Dealers 
-_ Show _ 4? MS* to 4:45) wo Assn., Pitts- 
: Mer. ran ce 4 
8s (M-W-F) Mills (P) 15 min. fcommercial) burgh Zone 
‘see footnote’ after game: ' —— 
: aot ~ 
4:00 wan Pontiac 
Turn To A. Action In Travelers 
4:15| ‘Friena The After (L) Mosing 
P&G (8) 


On Your 
Account 
(L) 
P&G 
cs 
) 
Gabby Hayes TBA Paper Circus) {Tins 5. 
Quaker Oats and/or foot-| Kellogg 6:30) 
(L) | i | pent game | 5:2) | 
co-sponsored 
=~“ by: Am. Ma- 
me 4 —, Inc. chine, Scott 
= (5:30-6) | ‘Paver Co., 








Greyhound 








(8-L) 


American 
Forum of 
The Air 


(8-L) 


TBA 








Kukia, Fran 
& Ollie 


(8-L) 













Zeo Parade 
(L) 


Quaker Oats 


Hallmark 
Hall of 
Fame 


(Lk) 


Hall Bros., 
Inc 





FRIDAY SATURDAY SUNDAY PM 
ABC cBSs DuM NBC ABC cBs DuM NBC ABC ces DuM NBC 6:00 
| | . 
| | | Omnibus = 
(runs s 
5-6:30) Revere | 9:15 
-_ a co-sponsored Copper & 
A an 10/4 Brass 
| = + = Tae | It -or—footba 6:30 
game George You Are 
Jessel Show There Roy Rogers 6:45 
Red Barber B.B. Pen | Elec. Cos., Show (F) . 
Commercial Co. Gemex | Prudential Gen. Foods 
Solvents (alt. wks.) | (alt. wks )| 7:00 
Video Capt. Video TV Teen You Asked Paul 
[—S) (L—S) Club Stork For It Georgetown Winchell 
+——— Sweets Co. Club Set aa | Univ. Show (L)]| 7:15 
ree & Marge & of Am.— (Ss) (L-8) Peanut (s) rey Procter & 
(8) Jeff (S) 10/3 Butter “ Gamble 7:30 
“4 ¥ T N T t T : 
Dinah Shore News Eddie 
Am. Ethel Frank Leah 
Ciga! Show (L)| Stu Erwin ©!dsmobile Fisher (L) | Leave It To peat The ‘amare, (co-op) _Private Washington Mr. Peepers 
Chevrolet Show Perry Como Coca-Cola | The Girls Clock (L) Seeretary ( Nlniee (L) 7:45 
Camel News Gen. Mills Liggett & Bz-Lax Sylvania Sunbeam American — Reynolds 
9 Camel News —10/3 (s) 
Ges. Caravan (L Myers Caravan / Elec. Corp. Tobacco Metals 00 
| ; t t . t t + 8: 
Ozzie & Dave Gar- 
Meet You Bet Harriet M. roway Show (L) 
MeN Your Life] Lambert ,M@me 4. (F) TBA Jackie Philip Mor- Notre Colgate | 8:15 
Gen. | (F) Phar.— ’ Pontiac Gleason ris, Lady Dame Comedy . 
DeSoto fotpoint Div Dealers of Esther Football Toast Of Hour 
4 (alt. wks.) America Sheaffer Pro (alt. wks.) (co-op) | The Town | “> 4 8:30 
| T Pen Lincoln- ° 
: 4 L) Original ‘ 7 
Weasthoune Life of Madison Nestle Co. a Mercury Colgate 
7 T-Men In Pepsi-Cola er Guide Riley (F) Square Schick, Inc. Westing- —— Palmolive- | 9.g¢ 
: «L) Action (L) Co. Seraciiie —_— Gulf oil Garden .(P) —. 7 Peet Co : 
- iller 
Machi al Borden Co. —10/2 —10/9 Corp. (co-op) BrewingCo,,, Pet Milk 
—" 2 : J i a P| 4 Brewi + 9:00 
Pride Of | pincno Big Story poe ogee W. Winchell Rocky 
Lax Hs The Dragnet | The Family 4+ stare cr) Life Begins = (L) Two For m., At- Gruen (ON) | Fred King 
The (F) Armour & ‘ At Eighty | am. Cig. & Fights The Money jantic Re- Carter 10/11 Waring (L) Television | 9.45 
* reverpMont Liggett & Co. Schlitz (L) Cigar Co. P. Loritiara| ning Co., |Your Show forchardAw'a <, 5%. | Am. Chicle| Playhouse | 9 
abe. Myers | 8ristol-Myers — Serutan Simoniz Co.} Bayuk - “to. | Wm. 8. | of Shows | Brown & | 2"! Elec.) & Kreisler (L) 
= eae EN 2 ei (alt. wks.) J ____"_| Scull Co., |(3 out of 4 | Willi i |__Mfg. _| ear | 9-30 
thor Ford Our Miss My Favorite ChesterFord| weeks) Plainclothes Tire & 
Big $5 The Theatre The Breeks Tv Sound- Husband Dealers Man Behind) Man (L) Rubber, 
(F) Comeback stage (L) Int’l. Silver Assn., Pitts- Badge Larus & Philco Corp. 9:45 
Lever S Ford Motor Story Gen. Foods Campbell Fight Simmons burgh Zone! All-Star Bristol-Myers, Bro. & | (alt. wks.) : 
‘ Co. Sealy, Inc. Tesumes— Soup Co. Takk (8S) Co. Chevrolet Revue Juke Box Carter 
_- ; 10/2 (alt. wks.) Dealers (every 4th Jury Products _i10:00 
s Phil IG ‘2 ~My Friend Chance Of ae Sa Na or > ee yl week) Hazel . 
Big Martin Irma A Lifetime Medallion MB* Bishop-10 /4 Doliar A _Letter To 
Kane (L) TBA Brown & (L) Gillette TBA Theatre The Web Second Loretta (F)119-45 
) U. 8. Williamson P. Lorillard Fights Chrysler P. Lorillard Wine Corp. Procter & . 
Mol Tobacco or Cc L) Corp of Am Gamble 
- Gillette Co. . —lio- 
City —_-____ oT eee vo a dT a en ee pea ~ Man 10:30 
—aj Person To Go (L) What's My - 
(alt. 4 Person Am. Carter Mirror Wrestling Parade (L) Line? em A 
Place Oil (Eastnot| proq's & |~Greatest™ Theatre (Goap) [rm Zemecce Montenier 2 10:45 
Faq WCBS-TV) Helene Fights Revion Crosley Div. Remington Reynolds 
Toni | ; Brew’ g(MW) Curtis Chesebrough Products (alt. wks.) Rand —10/11_| 11:00 
OE ee = — = = Ts ee ee a 7 Sun. News > 
Chronoscope Special 
Longines i 
Beco A _Norwich_ 115 





































































































ing.’ Campbell Soup (M-W-F); “I'll Buy 
That,"’ Seeman Bros. (Tu.-Th.). 
**Linkletter’s House Party’’ (M.-F., 2:30- 
3 p.m.): 2:30-45—Lever Bros., M-W-F; 
2:45-3—Pillsbury, M-T-W-Th; 2:30-45— 
Kellogg. T.; 2-30-45—Green Giant, Th.; 
2:45-3—Kellog, F. 

“‘Bob Crosby Show'’ (Mon.-Fri., 3:30-4 
p.m.): Am. Dairy (3:45-4, Tu.-Th.); 
Tappan (3:30-45), Th.—10/15). 

NBC—7-9 a.m., M.-F.—‘‘Today’’: Mul- 
tiple Sponsorship. ‘‘Kate Smith MHour’’ 
(M. & F., 3-4 p.m.): (S)—3-3:30, M-F; 
(S)—3-4. T.; 3:30-45—James Lees & Sons, 
M.; 3:45-4—Corn Prod’s. Refining, alt. M.; 
3:30-45— Universal Appliances, W.; 3:45- 
4—Gerber Prod’s. y.; 3:30-45—Doeskin 





Program Network Chart (continued jrom page 62) 


Prod’s, Th.; 3:45-4—Simoniz Co., Th.; 
‘“‘Howdy Doody’’ (M.-F., 5:30-6 p.m.): 
5:30-6—-Standard Brands, M.; 5:30-45— 
Kellogg Co., T.; 5:45-6—Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet, T.; 5:30-6 Continental Baking, W.; 
5:45-6—Standard Brands, Th.; 5:30-45— 
Ludens, Inc., F.; 5:45-6—International 
Shoe & Welch Grape Juice F., alt. wks. 
“‘Arthur Murray Dance Party’’ (Mon., 
7:30-45 p.m.): Consolidated Royal Chemi- 
cal Co. 

“Your Show of Shows’’, ‘All-Star Revue’’ 
(Sat., 9-10:30 p.m.): 9-9:30—RCA Victor & 
Armour & Co., alt. wks.; 9:30-10—Benrus 
Watch Co., Cat’s Paw, Griffin Mfg., John- 
son & Johnson, S. O. S. Co., Shwayder 
Bros., 10-min. participations every week. 














At Last, St. Louis Has ? TV Stations 


Yes, there’s joy in St. Louis these days for very shortly KSTM-TV, 
the city’s second television station, goes on the air! For the first time in 
history, St. Louis will have multiple television programming, assuring 
each set owner a choice of the very best in entertainment. 


And, Mr. Advertiser, you can’t afford to overlook this rich Missis- 
sippi valley market. To cover the area adequately, you must have 
KSTM-TV with its ABC and CBS network shows and refreshing, enter- 
taining local programs. But don’t delay . . . get aboard “Big Mo” 


today! 


H-R TELEVISION INC. 





NEW YORK « CHICAGO © SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 


ST. LOUIS 


AFFILIATED WITH AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY AND RADIO STATION KSTL 
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Programs (Conv from page 49) 


son the quiz-panel has forged to the 
front, followed by drama, situation 
comedy, mystery and variety. Some 37 
quiz programs will be aired compared 
to 21 of that kind last year. On the 
other hand, children’s shows have de- 
clined from 14 to four; the 18 “who- 
dun-its” of 1952-53 have shrunk to 13. 
Both situation comedies (23 as against 
11) and variety programs (13 com- 
pared to three) have gained marked 
favor. 

But perhaps the major new trend in 
programming is along “true-to-life” 
story lines. Item: Make Room for 
Daddy, the new Danny Thomas show 
on ABC, Tuesday nights, 9-9:30 p.m. 
dramatizes the off-stage life of a night- 
club performer. Thomas, of course, at- 
tained his fame originally as just that. 
The program is sponsored on alternate 
weeks by American Tobacco (BBD&O) 
and Speidel Corp. (Sullivan, Stauffer, 
Colwell & Bayles). 


Tears And Laughs 


Other 


general pattern in the drama and/or 


newcomers following _ this 
situation comedy categories include 
cBs’s Letter to Loretta, starring Lor- 
10-10:30 p.m. 
(Procter & Gamble through Benton & 


retta’ Young, Sun., 
Bowles); Where’s Raymond starring 
Ray Bolger, asc, Thurs., 8:30-9 p.m.. 
sponsored by the American Cigarette 
& Cigar Co. (Pall Mall) and the Sher- 
win-Williams Co. on alternate weeks, 
through SSC&B and Fuller & Smith & 
Ross respectively; and Ezio Pinza as 
Bonino on NBC, Sat., 8-8:30 p.m. (co- 
sponsored by Philip Morris and Lady 
Esther Co., both via the Biow Co.). 

Still other new shows are attracting 
attention: 

The full-hour United States Steel 
Theatre Guild of the Air makes its 
debut on Oct. 27 on asc. Alternating 
weekly with the network’s sustaining 
Album, the program marks the steel 
company’s initial venture in network 
tv on a contract basis. 

ABC’s new Jamie, half-hour drama 
series featuring child star Brandon de 
Wilde and Ernest Truex 
(Mon., 7:30-8 p.m.) had its premiere 


comedian 


Sept. 28 under alternate-week sponsors 
—the Duffy-Mott Co. (apple juice) 
and Ekco Products (housewares) 
through Young & Rubicam and 























Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample. 

Starring Ray Milland, Meet Mr. 
McNutley, css, Thurs., 8-8:30 p.m.) 
bowed Sept. 27 underwritten by Gen- 
eral Electric’s Small Appliances Divi- 
sion. Agency: Maxon, Inc. 


An Oldtimer Stars 


The George Jessel Show with the 
longtime headliner kicked off on asc, 
Sept. 13 (Sun., 6:30-7 p.m.), under 
the alternate-week sponsorship of two 
newcomers to network television: the 
B. B. Pen Co. (Hilton & Riggio) and 
Gemex Co. (BBD&O). The network is 
also featuring Jessel in another show, 
a half-hour drama series called the 
Comeback Story, which had its pre- 
miere Oct. 2 (Fri., 9:30-10 p.m.), 
sponsored by Sealy, Inc. (mattresses) 
and Ekco Products on alternate weeks. 
Olian Bronner handles the Sealy ac- 
count, 

Being closely observed by telecasters 
is the new half-hour Excursion series, 
Sunday afternoons on NBC, produced 
by the Tv-Radio Workshop of the 
Ford Foundation. Designed for chil- 
dren, ages 8-16, the as yet unsponsored 
program began on Sept. 13 with a 
dramatization of “The Duke and the 
Dauphin” from Huckleberry Finn, with 
Burgess Meredith as master of cere- 
monies. Excursion is an expansion of 
the Workshop’s tv activities, supple- 
menting the hour-and-a-half Omnibus 
on CBS, also on Sunday afternoons. 
The latter returned on Oct. 4 under 
the joint sponsorship of American 
Machine Co., Scott Paper and Grey- 
hound Lines. (Fletcher D. Richards, 
J. Walter Thompson and Beaumond & 
respectively, the 


Hohman, are 


agencies. ) 


Agency Horse Race 


The contest for leadership in plac- 
ment of network time is not confined 
to the telecasters. Advertising agencies 
handling sponsor’s accounts are con- 
ducting a pretty brisk race of their 
Again, as of late September, 
Young & Rubican was well in the lead, 
with 23 programs—including partici- 
pations—placed on every network ex- 
cept DuMont. Runner-up: BBD&O with 
the distributed 
among the same three networks. In 
third and fourth place were J. Walter 
Thompson (13 programs) and Foote, 
Cone & Belding (12). The latter was 


own. 


15 shows on air 











represented on all four webs. Fifth 
came Benton & Bowles handling 10 
programs. 

Sidelight: the largest single slice of 
tv network time in history has been 
purchased by General Motors Corp. in 
behalf of one or more of its divisions. 
The automotive giant is sponsoring 
the Saturday afternoon ncaa football 
games on NBC. The Oldsmobile divi- 
through D. P. Brother & Co., 
has the 15-minute segment immedi- 
ately preceding each televised contest 


sion, 


(starting times of the games vary, ac- 
cording to location, from 1:15 to 4:45 
EST), 
tional sponsorship of the game itself. 
The Kudner agency handles the latter 
account. Right after the end of play, 
the Pontiac division, through Me- 
Manus, John & Adams, puts on Score- 
board, a 15-minute report on the day’s 
football scores. Thus, the 
Motors spread runs anywhere 
1:00 to 7:00 p.m., 
weekly team schedules. 


p.m, followed by Gm’s institu- 


General 
from 


depending on 


Now=A Second Printing to Meet Your Demands 


22 Television Talks” 


Transcribed from the 


BMI TV CLINICS 


Sold out in its first edition, 


“22 Television Talks,” 


the bible of TV 


information, is back in supply again. The twenty-two subjects embrace all 


important aspects of television programming. 





WHAT RADIO AND TV 
EXECUTIVES SAY— 


"In our opinion, the finest book 
published on TV. The TV men 
whose talks and comments fill 
this volume get right down to the 
level of every individual now in 
the industry or about to enter it." 

GEORGE HIGGINS, KMBC, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


“BMI's ‘Twenty-Two Television 
Talks’ is a reading must at KXLY- 
we 


ED CRANEY, KXLY-TV 
Spokane, Wash. 


"The book pools the knowl- 
edge of today's TV leaders. It 
gives inestimable benefit for 
a and future TV person- 
nel. 

HUGH O. POTTER, WOMI, 

Owensboro, Ky. 


“Anyone interested in TV 
should read ‘Twenty-Two Tele- 


vision Talks’. They are an edu- 
cation within themselves — a 
must." 


R. W. ROUNSAVILLE, WQX!I 











Atlanta, Ga. 


The book is a practical symposium of 
TV data by men of wide experience 
and recognized pioneers in television. 

In addition, a good portion of its 
more than 260 pages is devoted to 
condensed transcripts of the QUES- 
TION and ANSWER sessions of the 
Clinics. These intense general dis- 
cussions by the broadcasters attend- 
ing the Clinics raised such TV topics 
as how to make use of films . . . hou 
to cut costs ... how to build or re- 
remodel a plant . . . how to maintain 
public service . . . how to hold an 
audience . . . and how to direct the 


other TV operations. 


Published by BMI at $6 and made 
available as an Industry Service 
at the cost of transcribing and 
printing—$3.60. 


Order Your Copies Today 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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The key tv stocks have been outstripping the postwar bull market 
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ae stocks have come of age. 
The “babies” of the postwar bull 
market—and the Wall Street favorites 
—have been outstripping the market 
in general since 1950 (see chart on 
page 72). But now “maturity” has 
caught up with the chief tv issues: 
when the market dipped rather sharply 
last month, they did too. That’s the 
tip-off that investors are beginning to 
evaluate these stocks more as part of 
business generally rather than, as in 
the past, as in a “super” category of 
their own. 

This maturity has been reached in a 
year that will still go down, financially, 
as the industry’s biggest year. It’s a 
year of tremendous set production— 
with more than 7.4 million receivers 
likely to be turned out, rivalling the 
peak figure set in 1950. It’s a year in 
which record profits were chalked up 
for the set makers. 

Take the case of RcA, the giant of 
the industry. First six months’ sales 
rose by 34 per cent while profits soar- 
ed 61 per cent. The company earned 
$1.18 per share in that period com- 
pared with 70 cents last year on the 
13,881,016 common shares outstand- 
ing. The rcA-Victor division of the 
corporation, which includes set-mak- 
ing and phonograph records, continued 
to be the biggest money-maker for the 
company. It contributed 72.4 per cent 
of the total volume, while NBC account- 
ed for 23.4 per cent. 

This year, RCA will come close to— 
or possibly join—that select group of 
corporations with a $1 billion annual 
sales volume. With profits moving up 
along with sales, prospects are bright 
for a substantial increase in RcA’s $1 
annual dividend rate. For the full year 
of 1953, earnings are expected to reach 
$2.25 a share compared with $2.10 
last year. 


Bulls at Large 


RCA’s chief competitor, CBs, is also 
heading for its best year in sales and 
profits. Earnings in the first half 
equalled $1.71 per share (2,340,896 
outstanding) as against $1.22 in 1952. 
Some of the more bullish Wall Street- 
ers expect CBS to earn $4 a share for 
the full year compared with $2.75 last 
year. They’ve even forecasting $6 a 


share for the company in 1954. With 
fingers crossed—you can’t discourage 
a real bull—they’re hoping the annual 
cBs dividend rate of $1.60 might be 
boosted to $2 on a regular basis. Gen- 
erally, investors feel that cBs—more 
completely dependent on the fortunes 
of television than its rivals—has ended 
its period of large expenditures for 
development and is entering a phase of 
greater earnings and profits. 

The AMERICAN BROADCASTING CO. is, 
of course, in a special category. It 
vanished from view as a separate finan- 
cial entity early this year when it 
merged with United Paramount. Stock 
comparisons are misleading. It is likely 
to be well into 1954 before aBc-uPT 
will see any substantial return rolling 
in to the revitalized network. 


Cost of Competition 


ALLEN B. DU MONT LABORATORIES, 
INC. is another concern whose future 
is solely identified with tv—set-making 
and telecasting. This year, the com- 
pany is expected to end up with a rec- 
ord volume of better than $100 million 
compared with $76 million last year. 
But the battle for sponsors has been a 
costly one for DuMont, which has no 
radio or other entrenched position 
from which to wage its sales cam- 





paign. Result: net earnings will prob- 
ably hit an estimated $1.25 a share, a 
sharp increase over the 55 cents re- 
corded in 1952, but still well below the 
$2.87 earned in 1950. 

DuMont’s set sales account for about 
40 per cent of its overall volume, and 
this year those sales have been running 
almost two-and-a-half times last year’s 
rate. The tube division of the company 
has been a second money-maker while 
the network has been in the red. In the 
final six months network operations 
did begin to edge into the black but 
not enough to offset first-half losses. 

Both GENERAL ELECTRIC and WEST- 
INGHOUSE ELECTRIC are major factors 
in the television industry, but tv, of 
course. is only a part of their overall 
business. Their financial fortunes are 
not so closely dependent on set or 
equipment sales as other companies in 
the field. Even so, this year television 

(Continued on page 68) 

















They're from Milwaukee 


Zl \ 


t “\_ ON WCAN-IV! 
ah... 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOC. 
AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 
ALCOA 


(AND ALL OVER 


TON! PRODUCTS 
WESTINGHOUSE 


LOCAL ADVERTISERS 


THE COUNTRY, T00) 


1 ~« - and NOW they know 
YOU'RE SEEN BEST {3 


€& 


JAEGER MOTOR CAR CO. 
KUPPER JEWELER 
LAPPIN ELECTRIC 


BROWN & WILLIAM Lau 
mack DRUG CO. A & F ELECTRO MART LAKESIDE OLDSMOBILE 

CAMPBELL SOUP AMERICAN STATE BANK LITTMAN FUR FACTORY 

COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS ALLIANCE TENNA ROTOR L. J. MUELLER FURNACE CO. 


BELMONT HOTEL 


MAYER-HUGHES CO. 


ARTERS ~ 
Sexvsuan CHICO'S BAR-B-Q NESCAFE 
8) ECAP COLONIAL CLOTHIERS, INC. PLOT-O PRODUCTS 
~/ GENERAL CIGAR CADET CLEANERS, INC. PFLUGRADT COMPANY 
3 CARPENTER BAKING CO. J. E. RAUH CIGAR CO. 


GENERAL FOODS 
GENERAL MILLS 


UGE & EvER ~~ su COVER sTUDIO 
P. LORILLARD SCHROEDER HOTEL 


PHILLIP MORRIS 
NESTLE SHAEFFER PEN & SCHICK 


CITY BANK & TRUST CO. 
HENRY COLDER CO. 


FIRST FEDERAL SAVINGS & LOAN 
FORRER SPECIALTY CO. 
GROSSMAN FURS 


RADIO SPECIALTY CO. 
RIVAL DOG FOOD 


THE SAXONY, INC. 
SILVERSTONES 
STRACHOTA'S MIL-SHORE 


HH 
: 
() 


OLDSMOBILE THE GENERAL TIRE STORE BOWL, INC. 

PABST BREWING CO. H. T. GROSSMAN CO. SWAN CENTER PRODUCTS CO. 

PACIFIC COAST BORAX GUNDERSON MOTOR CO. TRAD RUG CO. 

PHARMACEUTICALS, INC. BLATZ BREWING COMPANY TELEVISION PARTS, INC. 

PRUDENTIAL KITCHEN KING THORE CO. 

PALL MALL MILLER BREWING CO. TENNIS CO., D. J. 

R. J. REYNOLDS HEILMAN BREWERY UPTOWN DRY CLEANERS 

SCHICK HOME SAVINGS BANK WIL-KIL 

SEEMAN BROS. THE HEIL COMPANY WEBER BREWING CO. 

SYLVANIA INTERSTATE BAKERIES V. E. WANDRUS & CO. BS ST 


Yes, local and national advertisers have already discovered that WCAN- 
TV, Milwaukee's newest television station, is delivering an ever-growing 
audience in America's 13th largest market. Programming built around a 
primary affiliation with CBS-TV is bringing all-star entertainment to an en- 
thusiastic public. It's no longer a guess... advertisers know now ... you're 


seen best on WCAN-TV. 











The conversion steamroller rolls along .. . 

On August 6, a notarized survey showed 70,000 sets 
already converted to UHF Channel 25. A late check 
of distributors showed that these additional converters 
have been sold since that date: 






















ALLIANCE MALLORY ....14,000 RCA ........ 1,450 

SUE. ° sensatideaihenasaces 1400 MOTOROLA . 7,600 © 

RADIO RECEPTOR .......... 1,600 SYLVANIA . 2,500 (@) 

a 3,000 CAPEHART a PRIMARY AFFILIATE 

GRANCO .. ...-------. 8,000 EMERSON 700 

PHILCO .. . 2,900 REGENCY ‘ 1,000 CHANNEL 25 MILWAUKEE 

REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 0. L. TAYLOR & CO. 

a ALEX ROSENMAN, NEW YORK, BUSINESS MGR. 


That means 44,565 continuous tuners installed in Milwaukee since WCAN-TV went 
on the air. This is in addition to 70,000 sets already converted, making a total of 114,- 
565. It shows the trend in Milwaukee and the enthusiastic acceptance of WCAN-TV. 
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Corporal 
Duane Edgar Dewey, USMCR 
Medal of Honor 


T WAS AN APRIL NIGHT 

and the Marines, near 
Panmunjom, were under 
heavy attack. In one of 
E Company’s machine gun emplace- 
ments, Corporal Duane Dewey and his 
assistant gunner lay wounded. A Navy 
Medical corpsman was giving them aid. 





Out of the darkness, came a Red 
grenade. 


Already seriously wounded, and in 
intense pain, Corporal Dewey pulled 
the aid down, shouted a warning, and 
threw himself over the missile. 

“[ve got it in my hip pocket, Doc!” 
he yelled. Then it exploded. 

By smothering the blast, Corporal 
Dewey had saved his comrades. 

“Now that I’m a civilian again,” says 
Corporal Dewey, “I sometimes hear 
people talk as though stopping Commu- 
nism is a job only for our armed forces 
and the government. Believe me, it’s 
our job, too. And one way we can both 
do that job is through saving and in- 
vesting in United States Defense Bonds.” 


Peace is for the strong! 
For peace and prosperity save 
with U. S. Defense Bonds! 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved 
Series E Bonds start paying interest after 
6 months. And average 3% interest, com- 
pounded semiannually when held to ma- 
turity. Also, all maturing E Bonds auto- 
matically go on earning—at the new rate— 
for 10 more years. Today, start investing in 
U.S. Series E Defense Bonds through the 
Payroll Savings Plan; you can sign up to 
save as little as $2.00 a payday if you wish. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this 

advertisement. It is donated by t*is publi- 

cation in cooperation with the Advertising 

Council aud the Magazine Publishers of 
America, 
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Stocks (Continued from page 66) 


has played a major role in boosting 
sales and profits of these two leaders. 

G.E.’s sales spurted some 33 per cent 
ahead of 1952 in the first six months, 
and for the full year volume is expect- 
ed to top $3 billion compared with 
$2,624 million last year. The com- 
pany’s earnings should hit somewhere 
around $5.50 a share. 

Westinghouse sales were $780 mil- 
lion in the first half of 1953, a more 
modest gain of 14 per cent over the 
comparable 1952 period. Nevertheless, 
the company, with four divisions— 
electrical apparatus, general industrial, 
defense and consumer goods—openly 
admits that its biggest gain came from 
consumer goods, most notably tv sets. 
In the first six month of this year, 
Westinghouse earnings were $2.19 a 
share compared with $1.95 in the like 
1952 stretch. The prospect is that the 
corporation will earn $5 in 1953 
against $4.23 in 1952. 

MOTOROLA, INC. is already well on 
its way to its biggest year—sales and 
profitwise. Its first-half sales were $109 
million compared with $69 million last 
year. That should assure a record vol- 
ume of $225 million for the year as a 





3s 


Present indications are—barring an 
unexpected decline in retail sales—that 
volume will reach $450 million and 
earnings for the year will soar to $4.25 
a share against $3.15 in 1952. 


Up and Up 

ZENITH is also enjoying a record 
year. Its sales were up 75 per cent in 
the first six months and profits sky- 
rocketed to $5.64 a share compared 
with $2.71 last year. For the full year, 
per share earnings are expected to hit 
between $12 and $13 per share. 

Sharing in the general prosperity is 
EMERSON RADIO & PHONOGRAPH CORP. 
Its stock dropped earlier in the year 
when an expected purchase of Webster 
Chicago Corp. failed to go through, 
but sales increases have offset that 
set-back and earnings for the first 
39 weeks of 1953 were $1.21 a share 
compared with 52 cents last year. For 
the year that ends Oct. 31, stockholders 
can expect a net of $2 a share against 
$1.17 in 1952—and a dividend in- 
crease from the presnt 40-cent rate. 

ADMIRAL CORP. boosted its sales by 
59 per cent in the first half, has allot- 
ted $2 million for a fall advertising 
campaign that, it hopes, will see sales 
figures go to record heights. First six 
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whole. With the six-months’ earnings 
at $2.40 a share, up from 1952’s $1.78, 
stockholders anticipate full year earn- 
ings of $5 to $6 per share. 

PHILCO coRP., with a 44 per cent 
jump in sales in the first half, earned 
$3.41 a share. But $1.51 of that repre- 
sented a non-recurring profit from the 
sale of station wptz. Operating net 
actually totalled $1.90 per share com- 
pared with $1.16 last year. 

Early in 1953 Philco executives set 
their sales goal at $435 million com- 
pared with $367 million last year. 


months’ earnings were $2.42 per share 
compared with $1.28 last year. In- 
vestors expect earnings of $5, up from 
1952’s $4.42. Recently, Admiral’s di- 
rectors voted the regular 25-cent quar- 
terly dividend and also approved an 
additional 20 per cent stock dividend 
subject to stockholder approval later 
this month. 

Despite such banner business, the 
long-time bullish outlook for the tele- 
vision industry is now meeting some 
stiff opposition among speculators and 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Baseball (Continued from page 31) 


Both Boston and Cleveland officials 
agree that televising night games nas 
“visibly affected attendance.” George 
A. Medinger, vice president of the 
Indians advises: “There will be some 
changes in our present policy.” (The 
team blacked out three of their 77 
home games during the past season.) 

The New York Yankees also blacked 
out five night games on a trial basis. 
According to a front-office spokes- 
man: “It’s still in the experimental 
stage. We'll continue looking into the 
situation next year.” 


A Ticklish Question 


What will the major league teams 
do about tv? Club owners, sensitive 
to Congressional charges of “mon- 
opoly” and “collusion” (pending is a 
court case challenging a 1922 Supreme 
Court decision labelling the game as 
a sport rather than an _ interestate 
business subject to anti-trust laws) 
will not even admit they have dis- 
cussed the subject informally among 
themselves. Typical is the attitude of 
Commissioner Ford Frick’s office: 
“What the clubs do about television 
is each club’s business.” Yet there is 
plenty of evidence that the baseball 
moguls have done considerable think- 
ing—and worrying—about the future 
course of action. 


Clark Griffith, for instance, thinks 
he has the solution: televise out-of- 
town games and leave the channels 
dark when the team is playing at 
home. This year the Senators permit- 
ted 23 home contests to be viewed on 
home screens in Washington and Bal- 
timore, while 30 away games were 
televised, including at least one from 
every American league park, the 
first team to do so. The Sena- 
tors say showing away games has 
these advantages: 1) it keeps follower 
interest high while the team is on 
the road, particularly during a win- 
ning streak; 2) local fans like to see 
what the other parks look like; 3) 
production costs are not significantly 
greater. (With the cooperation of 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, agency for the 
sponsoring National Beer, a “clean- 
feed” system, developed by Otis Free- 
man, chief engineer at wPix New 
York, was installed in Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, New Detroit. Washington 
games in those cities were transmit- 
ted directly to the local station without 
the necessity of relays through out- 
of-town stations.) Concludes Mr. Grif- 
fith, somewhat wistfully: “I wish 
other teams would adopt the policy 
of televising only away games. If they 
did, we would surely go along.” 

Bill Veeck, former boss of the hap- 
less St. Louis Browns, takes a middle 
stand. He favors telecasts of road 











Reproduced by permission. Copr. 1953 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 








“Hands off that dial” 








games (“because they do not hurt the 
gate”) plus some coverage of home 
stands. Last spring he staged an un- 
successful revolt against the other 
American league clubs, insisting the 
Browns share in the road tv receipts. 
Mr. Veeck remarks: “It is not econ- 
omically sound to televise every inning 
of every game at home, no matter 
what kind of fee you get from a spon- 
sor. It is a lot easier and more con- 
venient for fans to sit home and relax 
with a bottle of beer in front of a 
set than go to the ball park. It just 
isn’t good business to give away your 
product.” The Browns, incidentally, 
received the lowest payment for 1953 
telecasts—a reported $1,000 a game. 
Biggest windfall, $500,000 for 82 
games, went to the Yankees. 

Walter (“Spike”) Briggs, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Detroit Tigers, also tavors 
limited coverage. “If handled prop- 
erly, he says, “television is a definite 
help to Detroit Tiger attendance. By 
handled properly, I mean limited to 
35 games a year, eliminating Sun- 
days and holidays and all Saturdays 
except where scheduling probiems 
arise. Our big attendance days, after 
all, are weekends and holidays. We'd 
lose too many customers if they could 
sit home any day and see the game.” 

Still another solution is offered by 
Walter O'Malley, principal owner of 
the Brooklyn Dodgers. “Subscription 
tv is the answer, no doubt about it. 
I hope it will be allowed.” Roy Mack, 
executive vice president of the Phila- 
delphia Athletics seconds the motion: 
“If each owner of a television set in 
this area would come out to the ball 
park just once a season, there’d be no 
worries. But they don’t do that; most 
of them are satisfied to stay home and 
watch. For this reason, pay-as-you-see 
may be the answer.” 

Next Year’s Line-Up 

The 1954 tv-baseball schedule is al- 
ready shaping up. The Yankees, Dod- 
gers, Senators, White Sox, Cubs, Phil- 
lies, Giants and Redlegs will make 
little change from their ‘53 coverage. 
The Pittsburgh Pirates, who telecast 
their first game last August 29, “are 
considering the merits of putting on 
only away games—or perhaps tele- 
casting all games.” Vice president 
Tom Johnson reports the club “is 
still studying the matter.” The St. 


(Continued on page 71) 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE 


The Baseball Picture: 1952-53 
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1952 1953 Telecasts Paid to Club 
Team 1953 Sponsors 
Attendance | Attendance 1952 i9s3 (estimated) 
: . a : = = es Ballantine Beer 
NEW YORK 1,629,665 1,538,007 76 72 (10) $500,000 Whise Owl Cigars (2 inn'gs.) 
CLEVELAND 1,444,007 1,069,716 77 (6) 74 (3) 375,000 Pfeiffer Beer 
i 7 ia me Hamm’s Beer 
CHICAGO 1,231,675 1,191,358 52 52 250,000 Chesterfield Cigarettes 
Atlantic Refining 
BOSTON 1,115,750 1,026,140 69 75 250,000 Chesterfield Cigarettes 
Narragansett Beer 
WASHINGTON 699,457 592,641 }. 24(3) | 23 (30) teapeg | Se 
American Beer (in Baltimore) 
2% 2 ‘ Goebel Beer 
DETROIT 1,026,846 884,638 35 35 375,000 ‘ 
Speedway Petroleum 
Atlantic Refining 
PHILADELPHIA 627,100 363,015 30 40 200,000 Chesterfield Cigarettes 
Valley Forge Beer 
ST. LOUIS 518,796 310,914 5 (J) 22 22,000 Falstaff Beer 
Totals | 8.293.896 | 6,976,429 358 436 $2,172,000 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
+ 1952 1953 Telecasts Paid to Club 1953 Ss 
oo Attendance | Attendance| 1952 1953 | (estimated) ceionited 
BROOKLYN 1,088,704 | 1,158,907 77 72 (7) $400,000 | S<hacler Beer 
Lucky Strike Cigarettes 
MILWAUKEE ee 3S seca | * nene 
(Boston) (Boston) 
ST. LOUIS 913,113 880,483 1 (1) (4) 10,000 Budweiser Beer 
Atlantic Refining 
PHILADELPHIA 755,417 852,746 22 34 150,000 Chesterfield Cigarettes 
Valley Forge Beer 
NEW YORK 984,940 811,519 77 77 375,000 Chesterfield Cigarettes 
CINCINNATI 604,197 548,259 27 28 100,000 Burger Beer 
: eine es oid as - Hamm’s Beer 
CHICAGO 1,024,826 63,658 150,000 
' : 5: . ‘ Chesterfield Cigarettes 
Coca Cola Bottling 
PITTSBURGH 686,673 574,747 none 2 (2) 10,000 Atlantic Refining 
Chevrolet Dealers 
Totals | 6,339,148 | 7,416,716 345 299 $1,195,000 | Figures in ( ) denote away games. 
Overall 
wu als | 14:633,044 | 14,393,145 | 695 709 | $3,367,000 
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Baseball (Continued from page 69) 


Louis Cards are expected to extend 
their away schedule next year (only 
four in 1953) and possibly have a 
fairly full home coverage since the new 
owner, August Busch, also owns a 
ready-made sponsor in 


Busch (Budweiser Beer). 
A Cold Shoulder 


The Milwaukee Braves, new N. L. 


league attendance champs, will again 


Anheuser- 


be the lone holdout next year. Joseph 
F. Cairnes, executive vice president 
explains: “No study was made on the 
effect of tv on our gate in Boston, 
but we feel it hurt us. As a result, no 
television is contemplated in 1954.” 


In the American League, the Boston 


Red Sox are reported to be “consid- 
ering” cutting down on night game 
coverage; the same applies to the 
Cleveland Indians. The Athletics “be- 
lieve we'll televise more games in the 
future—though no decision has been 
made as yet.” With the Browns slated 
to move to Baltimore next season, 
their television status is obviously very 
much “non status quo.” 

Meanwhile, baseball men are very 
much interested in the fate of the 
Johnson bill (Sen. Ed Johnson. D- 
Col.) which would permit them to 
black out telecasts at will within a 
50-mile radius of the home park with- 
out running afoul of the anti-trust 
laws. Telecasters are just as united in 
their opposition; they claim the legis- 
lation would “tie their hands” and 


SOUTH ff 
DAKOTA ; 
i 


put the clubs in the driver’s seat as to 
rights, fees and coverage. Washington 
observers, however, give the Johnson 
bill little chance of passage, at least 
in the upcoming season of Congress. 


Here To Stay 


That leaves the major leagues right 
back where they were—gingerly 
handling a “hot potato.” Sooner or 
later, whether unofficially or official- 
ly, it’s apparent a uniform policy will 
have to be worked out. The stakes are 
big, running well in the millions, both 
for telecasters and the clubs. But one 
thing is certain: television has moved 
into the ball park to stay. Sums up 
Robert Carpenter, president of the 
Phillies: “I don’t believe you can ever 
take baseball off tv.” 
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Stocks (Continued from page 68) 


investors. They agree that the opening 
of new stations in many markets will 
mean a good equipment market for 
such companies as RCA, G.E. and DU- 
MONT. The expansion, obviously, also 
means a good market for sets. Actual- 
ly, it is “the threat” of color tv that is 
inducing caution. 

Wall street observers, and they have 
been wrong before—notably about the 
rate of growth of television—now say 
at least 400,000 potential set-buyers 
will hold off from purchasing either 
new sets or replacements in anticipa- 
tion of color receivers that can’t pos- 
sibly be available in volume before 
1955. They think set makers in the 
first quarter of 1954 may well end up 
with inventory headaches—and with 
profits cut substantially. 

But, as the same observers also see 
it, once color does become generally 
available—in quantity and at a moder- 
ate price—television’s biggest period 
will be underway. The sales and earn- 
ings records of 1953 will be left far 
in the dust. 





Agency (Continued from page 44) 


through Friday nights at 11 pm over 
wxyz-Tv, and Michigan Outdoors 
with Mort Neff, a 30-minute sports 
roundtable Thursday nights at 10:30 
pm over WWJ-TV. 

FAYGO BEVERAGE CO. Boston Blackie, 
a 30-minute mystery film Sunday 
nights at 6:30 pm over WXYZ-TV, 
Range Rider, a 30-minute western Fri- 
day nights at 7 pm over WXYZ-TV, 
and Don McLeod Faygo TV Band- 
stand, a l-hour live teen-age panel 
show previewing new records, at 1 pm 
Saturdays over WJBK-TV. 

BIG BEAR MARKETS. Auntie Dee, a 
30-minute live children’s talent show 
Wednesday and Friday at 5 pm over 
wxyz-Tv, and Heartthrob Theatre, a 
90-minute film show Wednesdays at 1 
pm oved WXYZ-TV. 

IRA WILSON & SONS DAIRY CO. Wil- 
son’s Mello-D-Ranch, a 30-minute film 
show at 3:30 pm Sundays over Wxyz- 
Tv, and Auntie Dee, the live 30-minute 
children’s talent show at 5 pm Tues- 
days over WXYZ-TV. 

Large spot users, in addition, in- 


clude other major accounts in the 
house. Hygrade Food Products Corp., 
partially handled by Doner, is using 
l1-minute films for its Oven Cleaner in 
11 cities through next March. D W G 
Cigar Corp. uses varied spots over De- 
troit and other midwest stations dur- 
ing Detroit and Cleveland major 
league baseball telecasts. 

The Detroit Chevrolet Dealers Assn., 
a recent Doner addition, is using 10 
to 15 10-second slides over the three 
Detroit stations. 

When considering new business, the 
five Doner owners are concerned main- 
ly with two factors—balance and 
growth prospects. As the agency’s ac- 
counts have developed, none represents 
more than 15 or 20 per cent of total 
billing. The top management hopes to 
continue this diversification. 

And account size, feels Brod Doner, 
is less important than the possibility 
of enlarging that size. “We're in- 
terested in clients with courage and 
imagination,” sums up Mr. Doner, “the 
kind that can help us to grow also. If 
they have preconceived ideas, we don’t 
get along so well, because our ideas 
aren’t preconceived at all.” 
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COMPANY 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Low | High | Low | High | Low | High | Low | High | Low | High | Low | High | Low | High 

Admiral 6 10% 7% | 22% 7% 119% 17% | 39% 20% | 293% 24% | 32% 23% | 32% 
CBS 21% | 32% 20% | 32% 17% | 29% 255% | 40% 21% | 35% 33 40% 38% | 463% | 
RCA 7% | 10% 7% | 15 95% | 143% 12% | 23% 163% | 25% 23% | 293% 215% | 2934 | 
Philco 21 | 355% | 28 | 453% | 1134 | 20% | 163 | 27% | 20% | 2756 | 265% | 3634 | 2734 | 36% | 
Zenith 14%, | 25 19% | 35 2056 | 33% 31% | 70% 47% | 71% 68 88% 63% | 84 
General Electric 32 39% 31% | 43 34 423% 41% | 50% 491% | 63% 543% | 72% 66% | 77% 
Westinghouse 22% | 31 23% | 33% | 2054 | 33 29% | 36 345% | 42% | 35% | 4834 | 39% | 50 
ABC-UPT —|— ]| 6%]10% | 5%]10% | 7% 114% | 10% 114% | 8% | 123% | 125% | 15% 
Motorola 9% 115% | 114] 21% | 14 | 26% | 23% | 57 20% | 28% | 27% | 444 | 31 | 43% 
Emerson 13 24% 93% | 16% 5 7h 7% | 18% 12% | 16% 11% | 15% 10% | 14 
Du Mont 5% 856 7% | 16 1l 16% 13% | 27 144% | 19 15 19% 10% | 17% 





















































Quotations take into account stock splits. 
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Critics Panel 


With this issue, TELEVISION AGE inaugurates a new department—panel reviews of 


new tv programs. To avoid the all-too-familiar “New York reaction,’ 


” our corre- 


spondents in various parts of the country will be asked to give their reaction. 


| / 
- 


Staffed 


~~ 
£4, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Dwight Newton, tv 
and radio columnist, 
San Francisco Exam- 
iner 





BA 


Out on this hot kinescopic coast we 
make allowances for the buzz and fuzz 
of filmed recordings. But that doesn’t 
explain away the production weak- 
nesses on the first Red Buttons Show 
of the season. 

Red’s antics, last season, were as 
fresh as a new paint job. With custom- 
built gags, original situations, delight- 
ful pantomime and persuasive pep, he 
sailed into waves of raves, including 
many from this writer. 

That was last year. 

This season Red retains his bright 
comedy flair but on his opening show 
he nearly strangled in a labyrinth of 
uninspired pish posh. 

His kickoff solioquy-stuff—about a 
kid “looking just like Shirley Temple; 
darling little boy ”—was strictly from 
blah. Show hung its hopes on two 
skits. One was a tired rehash of the 
age-shattered gimmick where yokels 





THE RED BUTTONS SHOW 
Network: CBS Television 

Time: Mon. 9:30-10:00 p.m. EST 
Instant Maxwell House 


Coffee 
Agency: Benton & Bowles, Inc. 
Producer: Leo Morgan 
Director: Bert Shevelove 


Writers: Larry Gelbart, Hal Collins, 
Bob Schiller, Woody King 
and Buddy Arnold 


Music: Elliot Lawrence Orchestra 
Sets: Jack Landau 


Sponsor: 


dash madly in and out of doors until 
the star was lost in confusion. In the 
second skit, he was a shoe-shining foil 
to one “Mickey Blane,” a whodunit 
scrivener. This one based on the mis- 
taken identity premise again had But- 
tons overwhelmed and upstaged by his 
cavorting colleagues. 

Between these noisy sessions, the 
show halted with the abruptness of a 
locomotive crunching into a stone wall 
while guest Janet Blair came aboard to 
warble Them There Eyes. 

Highlight, if any, was Buttons’ sign- 
off to his own Ho Ho song. 

Red is still friendly, refreshing and 
bubbling with good clean fun. But a 
new star needs new material, not dregs 
from the old hokum bucket. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Harry Harris, tv and 
drama critic and col- 
Philadelphia 


umnist, 


Bulletin 





The initial program of Red Buttons’ 
new series reaffirmed a sad but in- 
escapable fact of life for tv funnymen: 
once the impact of the personal trade- 
mark—facial calistenics, vocal tricks 
and eccentric gestures—is gone, a 
comedian is only as good as the men 





who write for him. Salvation, yock- 
wise, lies only in the script. 

But, alas, for Red’s opening show, 
despite their multiplicity, his writers 
tossed him not a life preserver but a 
slab of concrete. Two, in fact. 

Neither of the program’s longish 
sktches assayed more than a few polite 
smiles. The first, with non-stop traffic 
and Red and his surplus roommates 
missing each other by what were sup- 
posed to be split seconds, was strictly 
Box and Cox. The second, featuring 
the Kupke kid—a hilarious creation 
last season—quickly degenerated into 
just another variation of tv situation 
comedy formula No. 1: built 
around a trivial misunderstanding. 

The fact that his 


delve so deeply and so soon into the 


farce 
writers had to 


old joke barrel doesn’t augur well for 
Red Buttons’ second season. 

One last word. Product identifica- 
tion is all well and good, but a per- 
former should stop short of cooing at 
and even kissing a jar of coffee. Some 
televiewers have queasy stomachs. 


LOUISVILLE 


Sherley Uhl, tv col- 
umnist, 
Times 


Louisville 


Red Buttons’ fall premiere furnished 
a perfect example of what five writers 
can do to a gifted comedian. 

They can spoil a broth of a boy like 
Buttons, whose effervescent talents re- 
quire originality and freshness. 

Red was saddled with two hack- 
neyed skits and so-what? gags and 
there wasn’t a belly laugh in the entire 
30 minutes. Even his opening mono- 
logue was off-key. And his nonsensical 
dance patter, something that swept the 
nation last season, was abbreviated. 
Maybe his idea men should be re- 
minded that Red’s fame rests pri- 
marily on what he did between skits 
last year, and not what he did in them. 

The premiere show was divided into 
two equal parts, both equally unamus- 
ing. Buttons’ best routine was when 
he imitated a cheer leader. 

Buttons, au naturel, is an extremely 
funny man in the old burlesque tra- 
dition. He deserves better material. 
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To SELL the vast Los Angeles 
Sports Audience, BUY 


KHJ-TV 


L.A.’s Sports Station 





For the past six months KHJ-TV has 
averaged over 20 sports hours per week. 


Cost per thousand is low and 
SPORTS FANS BUY in the year 
‘round sports center of the nation. 


@ Pacific Coast League Baseball... exclusively 





@ National Professional Football... exclusively 
@ Junior College Conference Football... exclusively 


@ 1953 Pacific Coast Conference Football... 
Ist film showing on TV 


@ Plus Professional & Amateur boxing... 
wrestling... fishing ... skiing 


Another exclusive...AND... 


DON LEE TELEVISION 


KHJ-TV 


LOS ANGELES 







For details, call or wire: 


od = R TELEVISION, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 


or 

KHJ-TV 

1313 N. Vine, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
FIRST in the WEST— PIONEER for the NATION 


DON LEE BROADCASTING SYSTEM, a division of GENERAL TELERADIO, INC. 
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In the Picture 


Television’s biggest year—the 1953-54 season, of course—is now 
underway (see program report on page 49). And right in the middle of it 
is Young & Rubicam, placing a record 23 network shows. Right in the 
midst of it, too, is Y&R’s president, Sigurd S. Larmon, presiding over 
this record tv activity. Busy as he is these days, he still likes to take time 
out and talk about his boyhood days in Omaha or dwell on mellow 
memories of pre-World-War-One Dartmouth. From Dartmouth (class of 
714) he went to the Western Clock Co. as a salesman, moved next to the 
old Columbia Phonograph Co. in 1922 as district manager. After that it 
was agency life: account executive for N. W. Ayer, 1925-28; account ex- 
ecutive at Young & Rubicam; vice president, executive vice president and, 
finally, president in 1942. 
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Named ABc vice president in charge of television programming: 
Charles Underhill, who has some experience in entertaining himself. 
As an undergraduate at Harvard, he played the ingenue in three Hasty 
Pudding shows. From the ivy halls he joined BBD&O, eventually became 
the agency’s radio director. After a spell in the Navy’s Bureau of Aero- 
nautics during the war, he headed up the film commercials department at 
RKO-Pathe in New York. In 1948, Mr. Underhill moved to cBs as director 
of programs, left in 1951 for a similar position at aBc. He and his wife, 
Julie Stevens (she plays the role of radio’s Helen Trent) have been spend- 
ing their spare time during the past eight years developing 18 acres of land 
near Armonk, N. Y. Both of the Underhills have become quite proficient 
running a bulldozer. 





os 


Flashy sport cars, good jazz and old English miniature theatre stage 
settings are collected by L. T. (Ted) Steele, new executive head 
of tv-radio activities at Benton & Bowles. Fresh from Andover and 
Bowdoin College, Ted led a dance band to Europe back in 1932. He 
returned to the states to become radio director for Louis Glaser, Inc., 
Boston advertising agency. Five years later he joined Benton & Bowles 
in the research department, leter was made account executive for several 
General Foods products. During the war, Ted Steele produced Air 
Force recruitment broadcasts, worked on many Army shorts and docu- 
mentaries, handled the official program, The Army Hour. Naturally, Ted 
is an active member of the Sports Car Assn. of America: he owns a low- 
slung Jaguar and a Bentley. 








One night recently, Charles E. Spitzer, vice president and sales 
manager of the Speidel Corp., had some friends over to see his kinescopes. 
The bill of fare consisted of a film of NBc’s Name That Tune, which 
Speidel will sponsor this season on alternate weeks with Block Drugs, and 
the pilot of aBc’s Danny Thomas show, Make Room for Daddy, also a 
new company program. Mr. Spitzer was gratified to find that his guests 
liked both shows equally—particularly since Speidel is currently spending 
$2 million a year or 90 per cent of its budget for television advertising. 
It was a far cry from 21 years ago when Charles Spitzer joined the Provi- 
dence watchband firm as a salesman. In those days, Speidel was a $250,000 
outfit, with a fractional share of the market. Today, it accounts for 40 
per cent of all sales in the field. One very potent reason: since the company 
first used tv in 1949, volume has soared some 80 per cent. 
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More important tv film news was made by 42-year-old Matthew 
(“Mattie”) Fox, chairman of the board of Motion Pictures for Tele- 
vision, Inc., who began his career as a doorman at a movie house in 
Racine, Wis. But Fox didn’t remain waiting at the door very long. By the 
time he was 29, he was in Hollywood as executive vice president of Uni- 
versal Pictures. Today, as head of Motion Pictures for Television, he is 
launching seven film series—destined for local television stations—at an 
announced cost of $30 million. The first, Duffy's Tavern, is already in 
production. Mattie Fox is one of those 24-hours-a-day, 52-weeks-a-year 
executives. He carries his office work home to his custom-built Park 
Avenue penthouse atop the Universal Office Building. Summers, Fox lives 
aboard a rented yacht which cruises around Manhattan island. 


It was bound to happen: Frank E. Mullen, president of Vitapix, 
tv-station-owned film syndicate, and Burt Balaban, head of Princess 
Pictures, have joined forces to turn out 26 feature pictures for use on 
television before being released to theatres. Such players as John Ireland, 
Alexis Smith, Dane Clark and Don Ameche will be featured in the films 
. . . Making pictures comes naturally to Burt Balaban (lower left) who, 
after all, is the son of Barney Balaban, president of Paramount. A one- 
time disc jockey at wsLs Roanoke, Va., he served in the Marine Corps as 
a combat photographer. In 1946, Burt went into Paramount’s television 
department, became director of programs and production for Paramount 
TV Productions, Inc. Earlier this year, he organized Princess Pictures 
and has already turned out Checkmate, the first feature film to be 
delivered to Vitapix under the new setup. Mr. Balaban likes “compli- 
cated” jazz music, plays the alto saxophone, clarinet and drums. He is 
one of the few people who say they actually like to commute to New 
York on the much-abused Long Island Railroad . .. Frank Mullen 
also commutes to Manhattan, but in a plane for a two-week stay every 
six or eight weeks from his Los Angeles office. He, too, is a musician, 
used to play the piano in an Ames, Ia. movie house for $1 an hour. 
After college, Mr. Mullen put in a stint as a reporter in Sioux City and 
Pittsburgh. He joined NBc way back in 1927 and gradually worked up 
to become vice president and general manager. At the network, he or- 
ganized the television division in 1940. Frank Mullen’s proudest boast: 
he once played penny ante with a well-known golfer—the then Colonel 
Dwight Eisenhower. 


Earle Ludgin is the new chairman of the board of the 4A’s—the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, succeeding the late Henry 
M. Stevens of J. Walter Thompson. Mr. Ludgin is the devotee of another, 
small-lettered a—art. He is a governing life member of his native Chicago’s 
Art Institute as well as an outstanding collector of modern American art. 
The 55-year-old president of his own agency, founded in 1927, he is also 
an active member of the Orchestral Association of Chicago and a play- 
wright whose work has been produced by several community and amateur 
groups. All of this activity is sandwiched in between a full family life— 
five children—and business career ($10 million worth of accounts includ- 
ing, among others, Stopette, Ekco, Shinola, Hartmann Luggage and 
Wrisley Cosmetics) . 
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Strength from TV 


“The luggage business has one of 
the greatest growth potentials in 
American industry today.” So de- 
clares Emmett H. Heitler, secretary 
and general manager of Shwayder 
Bros., Inc., manufacturers of Samson- 
ite luggage. (With approximately $50 
million in retail sales, Shwayder tops 
the $200 million industry.) 

“We don’t have to look for new 
buying power,” continues Mr. Heitler, 
“the travel market is already estimated 
at around a potential $8 billion dollars. 
But the fact is that the luggage indus- 
try is getting only around two per cent 
of this tremendous market.” 

Television, decided Schwayder, is 
the answer to getting a bigger share 
of the travel dollar. Result: Samsonite 
luggage—“it’s strong enough to stand 





on”—is spending $1 million in 1953- 
54 for a 10-minute segment on NBC’s 
Your Show of Shows for 39 weeks. 

Spending that first tv million did 
not happen overnight. The Denver 
company was founded 43 years ago 
by still-active, 71-year-old Jesse Shway- 
der, eldest of five brothers. The lug- 
gage maker came cross-country to en- 
ter the battle for the big eastern 
market in 1946 with an advertising 
budget of $154,000. All of it went into 
national magazines and direct mail. 
Year by year, the ad outlay was boost- 
ed, until it reached $1 million in 1952 
—still hitting only magazines and di- 
rect mail. 

“But by 1952,” explains Edmond R. 
Richer, vice president and account ex- 
ecutive of Grey Advertising, “Shway- 
der had a third plant in Pittsburgh for 
the manufacture of public chairs, in 
addition to the others in Denver (lug- 
gage) and Detroit (tables and chairs). 





Theatre Owners (Continued from page 53) 


KLIF-TV Dallas 


KOMo-TV Seattle 


Applications: 


Los Angeles (cu 34) 
Jacksonville (cu 12) 


Paducah, Ky. (cu 6) 
Flint, Mich. (cu 12) 


Grand Rapids (cu 23) 


Jefferson City, Mo. (cu 13) 
St. Louis (cu 11) 

Hastings, Neb. (cx 5) 
Buffalo (cu 7) 


Niagara Falls (cu 7) 
Charlotte, N.C. (cu 9) 


Grand Forks, N.D. (cu 10) 
Irwin, Pa. (cH 4) 

Rapid City, S.D. (cu 7) 
Rapid City, S.D. (cx 7) 


Chattanooga (cu 12) 
Norfolk, Va. (cu 10) 


Richmond, Va. (cH 12) 
Milwaukee (cH 12) 


Green Bay, Wisc. (cu 6) 
Honolulu (cH 2) 


Barton R. McLendon (50%) 
Gordon B. McLendon (49%) 


Theodore R. Gamble (option on 50%) 


Emilio Azcarraga (20%) 
Wolfson-Meyer Enterprises (10% ) 
Mitchell Wolfson (5%) 

Sidney Meyer (5%) 

Leo F. Keiler (41.9%) 


W. S. Butterfield Theatres, Inc. and 
Bijou Theatrical Enterprises Co. (74°%,) 


John D. Loeks (40%) 
Howard W. Freck (20%) 


Stanley H. Durwood (100%) 
Fanchon & Marco Inc. (97%) 
Strand Amusement Co. 


Myron J. Kallet (56%) 
Joseph S. Kallet (6.6%) 


Cataract Theatre Corp. (50%) 


Herschel Hill Everett (10%) 
Mitchell Wolfson (15%) 

Sidney Meyer (15%) 
Wolfson-Meyer Enterprises (10% ) 
same as WMIN-TV 

Scott Fink (6.25%) 

same as WMIN-TV 


Black Hills Amusement Co. (24.97%) 
Richard Klein (0.3%) 


Moses Lebovitz (37.5%) 
Joel W. Solomon (12.5%) 


Alan J. Hofheimer (7.5%) 
Leon B. Black (2.5%) 


Neighborhood Theatres, Inc. (35.79% ) 


Loron E. Thurwachter (10%) 
Rolando Frederick Gran (50%) 


Rolando Frederick Gran (14%) 


Herman B. Rosen, L.P. Rosen 
Ralph Davis, Helen Speck 





We knew then we had to get into tv 
to sell the names Samson and Samson- 
ite and make them interchangeable in 
the minds of the buying public.” 

The firm took the plunge in the 
letter part of last year with a 15- 
minute participation on Welcome 
Travelers (NBC). The cost came to 35 
per cent of the overall advertising bud- 
get. Impressed by the results, Shway- 
der decided this year “to go real big 
for television.” The $1.1 million figure 
represents 65 per cent of the current 
promotion outlay, and it has meant an 
appreciable cutback in the old stand- 
bys—magazines and direct mail. In 
fact, the print media are now built 
primarily around the tv participation. 





ideal gift 
for all 
bird-lovers! 


im AUDUBON BIRD CALL 


It really attracts wild song- 
birds — as thousands, both 
young and old, have found 
to their pleasure and edu- 
cation. A simple twisting 
motion duplicates many 
songs so faithfully that the 
birds respond! 





Handmade of birch and 
pewter, similar to bird- 
calls used in Evrope for 
centuries, Full instructions 
included. Acclaimed by all 
Audubon societies. On sale 
at your local book or gift 
shop, or mailed prepaid 
by sending $1.50 to 

Roger Eddy 

Newington 22, Conn. 
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Harold E. Fellows, president of the 
National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters, put in a plug 
for the ubiquitousness of radio in a 
recent speech before a group of broad- 
casters and advertisers. (Radio’s been 
called a lot of things; may as well 
throw in ubiquitous.) “It would be 
pretty silly to read a magazine or news- 
paper while you are driving on some 
four-lane highway at sixty miles an 
hour, and the same might be said for 
television,” he remarked. “But radio’s 
there—the convenient medium again.” 

Mr. Fellows may not realize it, but 
he’s got scientific backing. Sometime 
ago a rating research outfit went to 
considerable trouble looking into the 
matter and here’s what they found: 
People driving to work don’t read 


newspapers. 





Of course, Mr. Fellows may not 
have liked the second part of the 
study. It found that people riding the 
subway to work don’t listen to the 
radio. Science marches on. 


* * * 


In Mr. Fellows the NaRTB has it- 
self a@ man apart, we're convinced. 
Next day, in a talk called “Reflections 
While Looking in a Hotel Mirror,” he 
said: “The clarity of the average citi- 
zen’s vision today in matters of na- 
tional and international import which 
affect not only his present but his 
future peace and prosperity depends to 
a terrifying degree upon the capacity 
of media leaders to filter current hap- 
penings with a rare touch of genius.” 
Any man whose vision is clear enough 
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to get a reflection like that out of a 
hotel mirror is rare indeed. 


* 


Bill Golden, creative director of 
css Television, is a man with three 
eyes. And it’s the third one that’s 
been giving him headaches for about 
seven years now. Back in 1946, when 
Golden was returning from the wars 
on a Liberty ship, it occurred to him 
that television was going to need some 
kind of trade-mark or signature and, 
even in those dark pre-tv ages, he 
was sure of one thing: it had to be 
an eye. 

Golden and his staff spent four 
years fiddling around with a picture 
of an eye and they all “stank,” to 
use his word. They were too comical, 
or cartoon-y, or just plain boring. 
Finally the call came down from the 
Upper Regions: “Prepare a_trade- 
mark.” Golden’s moment had arrived. 
Now he went to work on the eye in 
earnest. He never was willing to settle 
for just an eye. So he decided to put 
some clouds in as a background. 

“Have you ever tried to find clouds, 
just clouds?” he demanded. He had us 
there. All the stock cloud pictures he 
found either had a palm tree or the 
Empire State Building in the way. So 
he decided to make his own. He spent 
three months looking out his office 
window, camera at the ready, and 
whenever a likely cloud formation 
showed up, he went tearing out of the 
place, just like he was going off on a 
long week-end. Twenty times he did 
this and twenty times came up with 
nothing, not even a little old cirrus. 
Finally, he got his picture from the 
abandoned Coast Guard tower on Fire 
Island. 

Then the trade-mark ideas were pre- 
sented to Frank Stanton, cBs_ presi- 
dent. He took one look at the eye and 
said, “That’s it.” No question. 

And that’s how cps Television got 
its eye. 

* * * 

Added Note: Golden says that in his 
mind the eye isn’t finished yet, but 
what he wants to do with it will take 


HED 


time. Meanwhile, the eye motif has 
been worked into theater curtains, 
cement tile, Italian marble, matches 
and a half-dozen other things. “Every 
day some guy calls up and says, ‘Hey, 
I've got an idea’,” he remarks. “It’s 
driving me nuts.” 


* * ae 


This old QM 2/c was quite impressed 
the other day when wNBT trotted over 
a Lieut. (j.g.) Wave to deliver a re- 
lease anouncing that the station would 
run the Victory at Sea series under 
sponsorship of Thom McAn shoes. She 
was a very nice girl, but when she was 
introduced to us as “Lieutenant So- 
and-So,” we couldn’t resist the tempta- 
tion to reply, “Kaselow, Quartermaster, 
second class.” 


e e * 


The tv industry owes a vote of 
thanks to one John Lucas, an account 
executive with Hazard Advertising 
Corp. Seems a certain sparrow hawk 
was annoying his neighborhood by 
perching on tv aerials and making the 
summer fare even worse. Well, one 
day Lucas was out there watering his 
lawn in New Rochelle, when the bird 
alighted on a nearby fencepost. The 
wily account executive played the hose 
on him, and while the hawk was catch- 
ing its breath Lucas caught the hawk. 
At last report reception was fine again 
in New Rochelle, but Lucas was trying 
to figure out what to do with one 
sparrow hawk after the Bronx Zoo 
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turned him down. Meanwhile, he and 
the hawk are enjoying the return of the 
first team to television. 

—JOSEPH KASELOW 
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In Kansas City, all eyes are on 
Channel 9 and KMBC-TV—the eyes 


of the folks who watch, day and 


night, the 300,658 television sets in TE LEV | Si ‘@) N 


the area (K. C. Electric Association | 

report, June 30, 1953). Advertisers, for Ka rakie he City 
too, have their eye on KMBC-TV, newest 
member of the long reliable KMBC-KFRM 

Team, and newest source of television 


availabilities in Kansas City. 


And most important—that now-famous 
CBS Television “eye,” identified with the 
nation’s top television network! 


In Kansas City, take advantage of 

32 years of radio (KMBC-KFRM), and 

20 years of experimental television 

(W9XAL). Place your television 

schedule where the eyes of Yansas 

City will see it-KMBC-TV, Channel 9. Represented Nationally by Free & Peters, Inc. 


ALY, 


Basic Affiliate CBS Television Network - - - Sharing Time with WHB-TV 





Oy Tuy Tul bu 
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MAXIMUM 
POWER 


ER BUY THAN EVER! 


Now you'll have greater coverage than ever before in 


the BIG Texas Gulf Coast Market. Up goes the power, 


down goes your cost-per-thousand. 


KPRC-TV’s new, 750-foot tower with 6 Bay Antenna 
completes our TV Center . . . topping the South’s finest 
telecasting facilities with a tower that handles the maxi- 
mum allowed power . . . 100,000 Watts on Channel 2. 
KPRC-TV’s clear, dominating picture now reaches a 


larger, richer audience! 


FIRST in every time period every day, KPRC-TV 
continues now, more than ever, to influence the 
viewing and buying habits of this tremendous 


Texas market. 


CHANNEL 
JACK HARRIS 


Vice President and General Manager 


Nationally represented by 
HOUSTON EDWARD PETRY & CO. 








